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MISSOURI, A LAND OF PROMISE! 


BY HATTIE M. ANDERSON 


In 1828 there emerged in Missouri and the United 
States a political group known as the Jackson men, who 
were animated by a belief in equality of all men before the 
law, a belief in manhood suffrage, short terms of office, rota- 
tion in office, and faith in the general capacity of the common 
man. These Jackson men demanded that the government 
follow a policy that would perpetuate frontier social and 
economic ideals. The political views of this group in Missouri 
cannot be comprehended apart from a knowledge of their 
economic and social customs which were primarily an out- 
growth of experiences on a frontier during the preceding 
quarter of a century. 

With the exception of those of French descent, most of 
whom were comparatively unaggressive and politically un- 
important, the people living in Missouri in 1828 had migrated 
to this territory because of its location at the mouth of the 
Ohio and because of the unusual amount and kind of adver- 
tising the region had received. During the decade before 
1800, Protestant missionaries, though forbidden by the Spanish 
government, crossed the Mississippi to take the gospel to 
this Catholic country.2 Methodist missionaries returned 
to the United States every year for conference and no doubt 
disseminated information concerning Missouri. Then, too, 
officials and travelers visited the region and published accounts 
of their impressions. 

Even before the purchase of Louisiana migration from 
the United States had begun. According to Major Amos 
Stoddard‘ of the United States Army, there were two principal 


1This article is based on Chapter II of the author's doctoral dissertation 
entitled, A Study in Frontier Democracy: The Social and Economic Bases of 
the Rise of the Jackson Group in Missouri, 1815-1828. (University of Missouri, 
1935.) 

2Houck, Louis, History of Missouri, Vol. III, pp. 201-209. 

3Houck, Louis (editor), The Spanish Regime in Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 319-327. 

‘Stoddard, Amos, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, p. 225. 


( 227) 
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reasons for this Anglo-American migration to the region 
beyond the Mississippi while it was still under Spanish rule: 
First, the provision of the Ordinance of 1787, forbidding slavery 
in the region north of the Ohio River, caused some slave 
holders in the Illinois country to move to Missouri. For 
instance, in Ste. Genevieve alone there was an increase of 
one-third in population in 1788.5 The second cause of migra- 
tion was the Spanish fear of an attack on Upper Louisiana 
in 1797 by the English from Canada.* In order to obtain 
a larger population from which to draw a militia, Spain en- 
couraged citizens of the United States to emigrate to Louisi- 
ana, knowing these Americans could be trusted vigorously 
to oppose all English invaders. Information was dissem- 
inated throughout the United States that large tracts of tax- 
exempt land could be obtained at the mere cost of survey and 
a nominal land office fee.?’ As a result the population in- 
creased rapidly. In 1799 Daniel Boone led a group from 
Kentucky to Femme Osage,® north of the Missouri river in 
St. Charles county, to which place his son, Daniel Morgan 
Boone, had migrated in 1796. When glowing messages from 
the Boones reached the settlements in Kentucky, on the 
Kanawha, and east of the Alleghanies, restless and ambitious 
men determined to seek their fortunes in this land of easy 
terms and great promise. 

After the purchase of Louisiana, more interest was mani- 
fested in the region west of the Mississippi. Jefferson sent 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark with an exploring party 
to learn the extent and value of the new land. The first 
complete record of the expedition, not published until 1904, 
reveals the brevity of the notes kept by the leaders. These 
men, however, wrote letters to Jefferson, who reported to 
Congress, and from this a popular account was published. 
Also, Sergeant Gass of the expedition, an observant man, 
published some rough but generally accurate notes in 1807. 


5Viles, Jonas, ‘‘Population and Extent of Settlement in Missouri Before 
1804,”’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 5, No. 4 (July, 1911), p. 203. 

®Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 225-230. 

7Stoddard, Sketches, p. 225. 

8Viles, ‘‘Population and Settlement in Missouri,” in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 4 (July, 1911), p. 203. 
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This book was reprinted in London, in French in Paris, and 
in the United States in 1810, 1811, and 1812.° Besides 
these publications, the leaders and other members of the ex- 
pedition must have described orally or by letter the promise 
of the land on the lower reaches of the Missouri, for newspapers 
in the older settlements carried accounts of this. Clark 
described this region as follows: 


The country about the mouth of the Missouri is pleasant, rich and 
partially settled.... On the lower side of the Missouri at about 2 miles 
back the country rises gradually to a high pleasant thinly timbered country, 
the lands are generally fine on the river bottoms, and well calculating for 
farming on the upper Country.... in which the inhabtents of St. Charles 
and protage de Scioux had their crops of corn & wheat. On the upland is 
a fine farming country partially timbered for some distance back. 


The Missouri Gazette, founded in 1808 by Joseph Charless, 
was as a missionary spreading the gospel of the marvels of 
the land across the Mississippi.” This paper had a wide 
circulation in the Old Northwest" and was on the exchange 
list of several newspapers." 

Until the earthquake of 1811, southeast Missouri at- 
tracted many newcomers. Here, as elsewhere, the public 
lands offered a place where the people might live rent and 
tax free, improve a homestead at their leisure, and look for- 
ward to ownership through the bounty of the government, 
or, at the most, by paying only the minimum price as a reward 
for their courage and enterprise in occupying and clearing the 
land. With considerable skill, Brackenridge, the learned 





%Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, Introduction. 

10Bond, Beverly W., Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest, p. 444. 
Evidently the people of the Old Northwest were also keenly interested in ex- 
plorations, and in geographical information in general, for practically all the 
local newspapers printed elaborate accounts of the resources and topography 
of the territory acquired by the Louisiana Purchase treaty, and most of them 
contained accounts of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

“Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Vol. I, Part I, p. 7. 

27 ouisiana Gazette, October 11; October 17, 1810. A series of articles by 
Brackenridge on the topography and natural resources of Missouri were pub- 
lished in various issues of the Louisiana Gazette from January 21 to June 21, 1811. 

Bond, Civilization of the Old Northwest, pp. 198, 440, 450. The Missouri 
Gazette had five distributing agents east of the Mississippi. In 1809 there were 
sixty subscribers on one route in Illinois. 
14 Missouri Gazette, June 1, 1816, and other issues. 
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jurist, traveler, scholar and philosopher, described the region 
in southeast Missouri from New Madrid north.” Evidently, 
the country was exceedingly attractive and surely drew immi- 
grants to Missouri. He found alternately prairies and 
stretches of beautiful park-like woods of tall oak, walnut, 
mulberry, sassafras, and fragrant honey locust. Still other 
tracts were covered with smaller trees, such as the luscious 
yellow plum, the catalpa with fragrant blossoms, the dogwood 
with its beautiful ‘‘puppy’’ blossom, the sweet smelling spice 
wood, and many varieties of sumac. Suddenly emerging 
into a glade after having been for some time in the woods, 
Brackenridge was filled with awe at the lovely garden spot 
opening before him which he described as follows :!* 


I gazed with delight on the smooth soft grass, on the rich variety of 
flowers, on the scattered shrubberies of sumach, retaining the red berries 
of the preceding year, and on the embowering woods, at some distance on 
either hand, which enclosed this garden of the Dryads and Hamadryads. 
The open space, too, in which I now found myself, seemed to impart a 
corresponding feeling of freedom and expansion to the thought and feelings. 
How rich and varied the tissues of the carpet under my feet, woven by the 
fantastic hand of nature! 


Herds of two or three hundred cattle might be seen grazing 
on the long waving grass. Near New Madrid the public 
road passed through one of the more celebrated of these 
prairies, known as the Big Prairie, a region about four by 
eighty miles wide with woods on either side. The meadow 
was covered with a profusion of flowers with now and then 
a solitary tree keeping sentinel over the herd of grazing cattle. 
Omitting nothing, as though nature had meant man never 
to forget this spot, the traveler passing through this region 
early in May found luscious red strawberries in great quantities. 
Around the edge of this prairie, by 1811, were promising farms, 
in spite of the difficulty in securing drinking water and the 
recurrent autumnal fevers that left scarcely a family untouched 
and for which many paid their toll to death.” 





Brackenridge, Henry Marie, Recollections of Persons and Places in the 
West, pp. 191-194. 


Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 191. 
"Brackenridge, Henry Marie, View of Louisiana; Together With a Journal 
of a Voyage Up the Missouri River in 1811, pp. 102-105. 
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Traveling on through the alternating prairies and wooded 
tracts back of the Mississippi from New Madrid, one reached 
Cape Girardeau, which was occupied largely by Americans 
even before the purchase of Louisiana.* To the casual 
observer, this, too, was a delightful country with its flowering 
prairies, its dense and varied forests, and its fruit trees.!® 
Though the land back of Cape Girardeau was uneven, the 
soil seemed fertile and even rich in the bottoms, and aroused 
expectations of producing large crops of cotton, corn, and 
tobacco.” The region around Jackson was described as 
thickly timbered, well-watered, hilly, and furnishing ‘‘pure 
hill-streams and mill-seats,’’—all of which were considered 
assets of sufficient value to overcome the detriment of a soil 
that was not as fertile as that of some other region." By 
1811, enterprising Germans. were already ‘“‘becoming easy in 
their circumstances.””? Today it is still a productive and 
prosperous region. 

Along the Mississippi river north of Cape Girardeau 
the soil was a rich, black, alluvial loam. The region was 
covered with a luxuriant growth of towering oak, ash, olive, 
linden, beech, and poplar trees, a thick undergrowth and 
enormous vines. Despite the occasional swampy ground 
where a horse might sink to his belly, it was believed that 
much of the land would lend itself to cultivation, though it 
would take an immense amount of labor to clear it. Such 
land had not tempted the easy-going, rather indolent, gre- 
garious French creole, who preferred settling in villages in 
the prairies and in the less densely wooded regions, but it was 
believed that it might appeal to the more enterprising, more 
individualistic, and more ambitious American, who already 
preferred a lonely cabin in the woods, with a certain demand 
of infinite labor, but with bright prospects of a fine planta- 
tion in rich soil, to living in villages, as was the custom of the 
French.* 


188toddard, Sketches, p. 214. 

19Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 104. 

20Brown, Samuel R., The Western Gazetteer; Or, Emigrant’s Directory, p. 
205. 

1Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 232. 

Brackenridge, Views of Loutsiana, pp. 114, 131. 

°37Tbid., pp. 101-102, 106. 
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North of Cape Girardeau as far as St. Louis, along the 
Mississippi, the land was more hilly, and even at times rather 
steep, with occasional sink holes in the limestone rock. On 
the flinty knolls grew only the blackjack, scrub oak, and pine. 
An abundance of fine grass made this a splendid grazing sec- 
tion. About thirty miles north of Cape Girardeau and ex- 
tending to the St. Francis river was a stretch of hilly land— 
a region that reminded the experienced traveler of the country 
at the headwaters of the Ohio. This irregular land was 
covered with hickory, oak, ash, walnut, and maple trees. 
Though the land north of Cape Girardeau was considered 
unpromising as a whole, now and then in the midst of it would 
be seen a fine bottom such as that of the Bois Brulé, which 
seemed to be about three by twenty miles in extent. 

The next important settled region above Cape Girardeau 
before 1815 was Ste. Genevieve, the French village that be- 
friended Brackenridge as a boy.* Attracted by the appar- 
ently inexhaustible lead mines, the French Canadians had 
established a permanent settlement here about 1735 and their 
influence long held sway. By the opening of the 19th century 
they had arrived at a greater degree of comfort and inde- 
pendence than had most other frontier settlers. Bracken- 
ridge noted large droves of horses, cattle, and hogs grazing 
in the woods or in the open meadows. A little hay was mown 
for winter use. 

The hogs fed on the abundant supply of acorns, for oaks 
were then and still are the most common tree in Missouri. 
In order to designate ownership of the fast breeding hogs, 
they were earmarked, and the brand was recorded in an office 
of registry. No carcass of a hog could be exposed without its 
ears, which is a sufficient commentary on the need of an 
enforced honesty then as always.”® 

Travelers noted the fine orchards and gardens of the 
French. The land seemed especially fitted for spring wheat, 
but they also grew corn, pumpkins, and a variety of vegetables. 
All went out together to their 7,000-acre field some time in 





Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, pp. 106-107. 
*Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 3. 
*Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, pp. 124-128. 
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April and for two or three weeks worked hard, plowing with 
a wheel plow, and sowing seeds. Then the easy-going French 
left the field, not to return until harvest time. Their more 
energetic American neighbors spent the summer in weeding 
and plowing and secured a yield one-third greater. After 
Americans took possession and private ownership of land 
became important, the most enterprising French acquired 
individual plantations, too, and consequently, the cattle, 
horses, oxen, and hogs, were taken from the streets.?” 

Back of Ste. Genevieve was the lead mining region. 
This region lay along the head waters of the Meramec, the 
Big and the St. Francis rivers, and covered an area variously 
estimated at from twenty by sixty miles** to forty by seventy 
miles in extent.2® To reach the mines from Ste. Genevieve 
one passed through a gloomy forest of scrubby trees indicative 
of thin soil, then through a grove of sugar maples and larger 
trees, evidencing an improved soil as one approached the 
bottom land of Big river. Here grew noble sycamore trees, 
rivaling the cottonwoods in size. Reluctantly leaving this 
beautiful spot, the traveler crossed over and entered a less 
fertile region, with outcroppings of limestone, and covered 
largely with scrub oak. Now and then this unattractive 
country was relieved by glades abounding in luscious straw- 
berries. At last the mining country was reached. This was 
popularly called the “‘diggings’’ because of the surface method 
of obtaining ore. Practically all the people lived in cabins. 
Brackenridge said that among them were “‘some of the rudest 
and most savage of the uncivilized portion of civilized society.” 
In a large mansion lived Moses Austin, the nabob of the lead 
mines, though the Perrys and John Smith, T,*° did not concede 
this leadership without a struggle in which they were not 
without honors.** The profits of the valuable lead mines 
were monopolized by a few. The nearest market was Hercu- 





27Ibid., pp. 124-128. 

°87bid., p. 64. 

29Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region 
of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, pp. 46-48. 

%John Smith, T, was from Tennessee. He used the letter ‘‘T’’ following 
his name to distinguish himself from others of the same name. 

‘\Brackenridge, Recollections, pp. 209-216. 
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laneum, where, taking advantage of the natural declivity, 
two shot towers had been erected. Schoolcraft, who probably 
had his information from Moses Austin, said that from 1798 
to 1816 these lead mines produced 9,360,000 pounds of smelted 
lead ore,® but this cannot be accepted as accurate.* Much 
of the lead used in the trans-Alleghany fighting during the 
War of 1812 came from Missouri. West of the lead mining 
region saltpeter was found.™ 

Along the Mississippi from Ste. Genevieve north to St. 
Louis the land was reported to be rough, but fertile, and 
covered with timber. At the mouth of the Missouri lay a 
rich farming valley near which St. Louis was founded in 
1764 by Pierre Laclede Liguest and Auguste Chouteau as 
a convenient post for the rich fur trade. Its strategic location 
commanding the upper basin of the Mississippi and at the 
mouth of the Missouri indicates the keen business sense of 
its founders. In the early 19th century it was said that St. 
Louis—already the market place and great importing center 
of the surrounding country—promised to become ‘the 
Memphis of the American Nile.’’*® Missourians waxed great 
with pride over this prospect, and St. Louis has not belied 
the prophecy. Although it was then only a village, it won 
the admiration of the American settlers as they caught their 
first glimpse of it from the American Bottom across the 
Mississippi in Illinois. Distance lent enchantment even to 
the simple cabins with whitewashed mud and rock walls, 
among which arose several more pretentious and even splendid 
houses—the homes of well-to-do settlers, among whom were 
the affluent Chouteaus.** Schultz, visiting the region in 
1807-08, said it was rumored that some of the houses of the 


Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, Journal of a Tour Into the Interior of Missouri 
and Arkansas, 1818 and 1819, p. 4. He was received in Potosi by the Austins. 

Schoolcraft, Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas, p. 187. Owing to the character of the people and the free and 
easy method of mining, no record was kept. 

“Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 88. Colonel William H. Ashley 
acquired saltpeter from a cave not far from Potosi on the Current branch of 
Big river. 

*Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 124. 

*Flint, Recollections, p. 110; Stoddard, Sketches, p. 218. 
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wealthy citizens cost from $20,000 to $60,000, but he thought 
they lacked beauty and taste.*” 

The site of St. Louis was not only commercially important, 
but beautiful as well, for it was located in a natural amphi- 
theatre, with terraces rising fan-shape from the river bank. 
An air of romance was given to the town by the old white- 
washed stone forts on the outskirts, built by the Spaniards 
as a defense against the Indians. To the northeast was an 
elevated conical mound, mute evidence of the occupation of 
another people in an era long past.** 

Near St. Louis were several springs described as “‘of 
pure wholesome water,’’ enough to supply household needs, 
but even as late as 1829 many of the people still preferred the 
dirty water of the Mississippi for drinking and for culinary 
purposes, for they retained an almost superstitious belief in 
its health-giving qualities.®® 

Many immigrants saw Missouri for the first time from 
the Mississippi. Slowly ascending the river by the aid of poles 
and cordelle, making barely five miles per hour, certainly had 
its drawbacks, and even real dangers, but it had advantages, 
too, in that one might more carefully observe the country 
along the banks. Henry Schoolcraft*® noted that the cliffs 
consisted of horizontal strata of limestone resting on granular 
crystalline sandstone. He thought nothing could equal the 
beauty of the landscape, which seemed to him a succession 
of the most novel and interesting objects, in surprising and 
picturesque groups." He said*® further: 


37Schultz, Christian, Travels on an Inland Voyage, p. 40. 

Brackenridge, Recollections, pp. 120, 124. 

3%Atwater, Caleb, Remarks Made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien; Thence to 
Washington City, in 1829, p. 44. Schoolcraft noted in 1818 the preference for 
the water of the Mississippi for drinking purposes, though the people did sprinkle 
Indian meal over the surface to precipitate the mud to the bottom, which he 
supposed left the water ‘‘in a tolerable state of purity."’ (Scenes and Adventures 
in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, p. 36.) 

‘“Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, a corresponding member of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New York, and an intelligent and well-informed traveler, 
visited Missouri in 1818 and later published an interesting account of his 
travels. 

“lSchoolcraft, Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas, pp. 28-33. 

“Tbid., p. 33. 
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Even art may be challenged to contrast, with more effect, the bleak 
and rugged cliff with the verdant forest, the cultivated field, or the wide- 
extended surface of the Mississippi, interspersed with its beautiful islands, 
and winding majestically through a country, which only requires the im- 
provements of civilized and refined society, to render it one of the most 
delightful residences of man. Nor is it possible to contemplate the vast 
extent, fertility, resources, and increasing population of this immeasurable 
valley, without feeling a desire that our lives could be prolonged to an 
unusual period, that we might survey, an hundred years hence, the im- 
proved social and political condition of the country, and live to participate 
in its advantages, improvements, and power. 


The country surrounding St. Louis was described as an 
open, undulating prairie, with some shrubbery. Beyond this 
was a considerable extent of open grass-covered prairie, fol- 
lowed by a long stretch of timber.“ The limpid and trans- 
parent waters of the Meramec“ were virtually alive with fish, 
which the French caught and “salted up’ for future use. 
The numerous cedar trees growing on the granite outcroppings 
along the banks furnished lumber for the first settlers.“ 
Along the Gravé and Bon Homme the country appeared well 
adapted to agriculture. Florissant, where John Darby laid 
the foundations for his fortune, was noted for its beauty.‘? 
In the language of that day there were many “superior stands”’ 
and some beautiful spots for ‘‘a habitation’’ in this particular 
region,“® which was covered with hazel bushes, prairie plum, 
and crab apple trees, and underlain with useful stone.” 

Along the Missouri there was a heavy growth of timber 
and vines—the marvel of all who visited the region. Meri- 
wether Lewis, knowing the great intellectual curiosity and 
scientific interest of President Jefferson, sent him cuttings of 
the plum and Osage apple.*® The latter was used as an orna- 


“James, Edwin, James’ Account of S. H. Long’s Expedition, 1819-1820, in 
Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Vol. XIV, 
p. 106. 

“Brown, Western Gazetteer, p. 173. 

“Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 61. 

‘7Darby, John Fletcher, Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People 
Whom I Have Known, pp. 1-2. 

‘8Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 108. 

“Flint, Recollections, p. 111. 

Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Vol. VII, Part II, 
p. 295. 
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mental shrub by the wealthy Auguste Chouteau.*' The most 
outstanding tree in the eyes of the first travelers, however, 
was the cottonwood, described as anywhere from 36 inches to 
several feet in diameter,®* 40 to 50 feet high, and larger than 
those grown anywhere else in America. According to report, 
50,000 shingles were made from one of these trees. Later 
observers gave preference to the sycamore tree, and said it 
was from 8 to 20 feet in circumference, and that a traveler 
might seek shelter in one.* The size of the trees was probably 
not exaggerated, for Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, half-brother 
of the eccentric John Randolph, set up a law office in the 
trunk of a sycamore tree.57 James added the black walnut 
to the list of noted trees of the Missouri bottoms. From one 
tree on Loutre Island there had been made 200 fence rails, 
four by six inches by eleven feet.®® 

Another marvel was the winter grape, whose vine, some- 
times a hundred feet long,®® grew to the top of large trees, 
and was reputed in one case to have actually measured 37 
inches in circumference.°®° Whether these figures were accu- 
rate or were colored by the too vivid imagination of the be- 
holders, the vine must have been thicker and more luxuriant 
in growth than the travelers were accumstomed to see else- 
where. Regardless of the size of these grape vines, the lowly 
summer grape, growing on the prairie in profusion and with 
such large bunches, and not this botanical colossus, was the 
one whose nectar furnished the delicious red Burgundy wine 


5!7bid., Voi. VII, Part II, p. 296. 

Bradbury, John, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811, in Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Vol. V, p. 136. 

53Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 45. 

54. James’ Account of S. H. Long’s Expedition, 1819-1820, in Early Western 
Travels, Vol. XIV. p. 135. 

5 Duden, Gottfried, ‘Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report’, 1824-1827,"" in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (January, 1918), p. 84. 

%Bek, William G., “The Followers of Duden,’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 15, No. 4 (July, 1921), p. 678. 

57Peck, John Mason, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 86. 

58James’ Account of S. H. Long's Expedition, 1819-1820, in Early Western 
Travels, Vol. XIV, p. 84. 

5*Duden, Gottfried, “Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report’, 1824-1827,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (January, 1918), p. 84. 

‘Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 203. 
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of the creole French which Brackenridge called “the gift of 
Heaven.’ 

Flint saw cattle and horses grazing together, and herds 
of wild deer roaming through the woods. In the autumn 
there were immense flocks of pelicans, sand-bills, cranes, 
geese, swans, ducks, and all kinds of acquatic fowls; there 
were also hazel nuts, pawpaws, wild grapes, and prairie plums 
—invaluable sources of food. Nature offered even more to 
the enterprising, for it was said that settlers were growing 
seventy bushels of corn to the acre and forty bushels of wheat. 

At ‘‘the forks of the Missouri’ lay a marvelously rich 
and promising region, which in 1811 was “daily increasing in 
reputation,’ and was ‘‘settling faster than any other part of 
the territory.”’ For fifteen or twenty miles up the Mississippi 
and the Missouri lay a rich bottom two miles wide that was 
generally free from inundation. The soil back of the Missouri 
was said to be the finest within 300 miles. When Lewis 
and Clark started on their expedition in 1804, some of the 
land near Portage des Sioux and St. Charles was already 
planted in corn and wheat, and was giving evidence of the 
marvelous productivity of this bottom land.“ The bottom 
land of the Mississippi north of the mouth of the Missouri was 
not so well wooded as that of the Missouri. It was described 
as a succession of beautiful prairies. Brackenridge estimated 
that there were 50,000 acres in this beautiful ‘“‘garden of the 
future’ which had only one settlement in 1818. The bluffs 
behind it were covered with timber and meadows of wild 
grass. Although much timber had already been cut or de- 
stroyed by fire, what remained was very fine.® 

The country around St. Charles was said to resemble 
Kentucky, save for the lack of caves, and so was especially 
attractive to emigrants from that state. Daniel Boone 
must have found it a pleasant place in which to spend his 
declining years. Before the War of 1812 plantations had been 


‘\7bid., pp. 210, 213. 

®Flint, Recollections, p. 123. 

Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 109. 

“Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, Vol. I, Part II, p. 7. 
Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, pp. 108-110. 

“Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, pp. 108, 110. 
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established on both sides of the Missouri at Femme Osage. 
The establishment of a plantation, however, meant only 
clearing a few acres along the river for cabin, stables, etc., 
and growing a tittle Indian corn, pumpkins, and a few vege- 
tables. There were many hogs and horned cattle that fed 
in the nearby timber.** Farther up, in the beautiful Cote 
Sans Dessein country, Bradbury saw what he described as 
“some handsome fields in the prairies,’’ but the few settlers 
here spent most of their time in hunting,® as was the wont of 
the majority on the furtherest frontier. Even as late as 
1816, men still hunted buffalo on the La Mine river across 
the Missouri from Boon’s Lick.®® 

The possibilities of the Boon’s Lick region became known 
after Benjamin Cooper led a group of settlers and their slaves 
into this region for permanent settlement in 1810. The 
settlement in 1811 contained about eighty families.” On 
the rich soil corn grew fourteen feet high.” The men who 
crossed over to St. Charles and ventured up the Missouri 
and Mississippi, however, were later to pay for their ambition 
and their temerity with loss of property and even life when 
attacked by the Indians. 

So far very little evidence has been found concerning 
what early travelers and settlers in Missouri thought of the 
northeast part of the State, known as the Salt river country. 
Although some temporary settlements were made in this sec- 
tion in the last decade of the eighteenth century—notably 
in the present Ralls and Marion counties, where a Frenchman 
named Bouvet made salt as early as 1795—extensive American 
settlement of the region seems to have been slower than in 
the Boon’s Lick region. This relatively slower growth may 
have been due, in part at least, to such factors as the Indian 
menace, which both before and after the War of 1812 was 


Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in Early Western Travels, 
Vol. V, p. 37. 


87bid., p. 45. 

69 Missouri Gazette, July 27, 1816. 

Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 115; Bradbury, Travels in the Interior 
of America, in Early Western Travels, Vol. V, pp. 48, 75. 


Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in Eariy Western Travels, 
Vol. V, p. 195. 
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greater in the area bordering the northern Mississippi frontier 
than along the Missouri, to the tendency of early emigration 
to flow directly westward along the Missouri, and to the lack 
of a newspaper in the region to extol its merits. It is of 
interest to note the unexplained unfavorable comment on 
the Salt river country made by Lewis Beck as late as 1826, 
when he said that ‘“‘The banks of Salt river have always been 
considered unhealthy.’’”? Notwithstanding this comment, 
it seems probable that the principal factor in retarding the 
early development of the Salt river region was the Indian 
menace. However, in the period between 1821 and 1828, 
the population figures for the Salt river section show an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent, a greater proportionate gain 
than that shown in the more populous Boon’s Lick region 
for the same period.” 

From Boon’s Lick” west to the mouth of the Kansas 
River the rich, loess soil extended south of the Missouri river, 
making the border Ozark region and prairie land an attractive 
one to the settler. By 1817, it was reported that a beet had 
been grown weighing thirteen and three-fourths pounds, a 
pumpkin weighing 172 pounds, and a turnip, 17 pounds.” 
John O'Fallon, nephew of Governor Clark and Indian sutler 
on Cow Island, above Fort Osage, described the country as 
having abundant game. As many as twenty deer had been 
killed in one day. Captain Martin, in command of Fort 
Osage, expected to support his troops on wild game until 
May, 1819, but O’Fallon thought Martin had better buy 
one or two thousand bushels of corn. O’Fallon said the coun- 
try on both sides of the river was equal to any in the Terri- 
tory. Then, as now, the Sni-a-Bar region was described as 


Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, p. 315. 

According to the state census of 1821, the three Boon’s Lick counties of 
Callaway, Boone and Howard had a population of 12,810, while the Salt River 
counties of Lincoln, Pike and Ralls had only 6,035. (Beck, Gazetteer of the States 
of Illinois and Missouri, pp. 224-225.) 

The state census of 1828 shows the counties of Callaway, Boone, and 
Howard to have a population of 22,137, and the counties of Lincoln, Pike, 
Rallis, and Marion (formed in 1826) to have 12,453. (Senate Journal, 5th 
General Assembly, Ist Session, 1828-29, p. 214.) 

™Boon’s Lick received its name from the fact that the sons of Daniel Boone 
had gone up to this place to make salt. 

«Letter from Fort Osage,” in Missouri Gazette, April 12, 1817. 
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a delightful country. O’Fallon thought the region on the 
north side of the Kansas river was superior to any land ever 
seen in large bodies.” 

The rich valley of the Missouri in what is now the north- 
western part of the state was not acquired by the whites until 
the Platte Purchase of 1837, though the land had been spied 
out by the fur traders and members of the military expedition 
to the Yellowstone in 1819. Very definitely, even before 1820, 
Missourians, especially those on the outskirts of settlement, 
had their eyes on this land and were disregarding what treaty 
rights had been granted to the Indians.” 

In the period of more rapid migration following the close 
of the War of 1812, when the United States turned its back 
upon Europe and many citizens prepared to take possession 
of their great heritage west of the Mississippi, the Missouri 
Gazette took a leading and active part in advertising the marvels 
of Missouri Territory. Editor Charless, in answer to in- 
quiries, said that beer and porter, superior red and white lead, 
and soap were produced; there was a need for brick-makers, 
blacksmiths, silversmiths, cotton and wool carders, tobac- 
conists, nailers, gunsmiths, coopers, pumpmakers, stocking 
weavers, rope-makers, tool-makers, skin-dressers, wagon- 
makers, stone-cutters, and boat-builders. The land was a 
paradise for farmers, for wheat was selling at one dollar a 
bushel, flour for from eight to ten dollars a barrel, corn at 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a bushel, and meal from fifty 
to eighty-seven and a half cents. Besides, the farmer could 
add to his income by selling oak, ash, and pine boards at two, 
three, and four dollars, respectively, per hundred feet. One 
might hope to accumulate a fortune quickly by establishing 
a steam flour and saw mill. Since St. Louis was importing 
5,000 barrels of whisky annually from the Ohio region at 
seventy-five cents per gallon, Missouri needed some enter- 
prising man to set up a distillery.”* 


Letters of John O'Fallon to T. A. Smith, October 18 and November 5, 
1818. In Smith Manuscript Collection, Library of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 

™ Missouri Gazette, February 9, 1819; Missouri Intelligencer, April 22, 1820. 

78 Missouri Gazette, July 13, 1816; June 14, 1817. 
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Later issues of the Missouri Gazette reiterated the merits 
of the climate, the fine soil, the varied grain and fruit crops, 
and the cotton.”* Missouri was said to offer bright prospects 
to mechanic, farmer, laborer, trader, and manufacturer.®° 
It was declared that health, “‘that great and first blessing,”’ 
reigned in every section of the territory. Even from the 
outlying settlements in Howard county and on Salt river in 
northeast Missouri, it was reported that the new settlers 
were in a state of perfect health, and were busily “making 
the forests ring with the sound of the axe, saw and hammer.’’®! 
To give Missouri “‘a decided preference to any of the sister 
territories,’ Charless considered all that was needed by 1817 
was men of science, invention, and industry to develop the 
mighty resources of the State, found in a fertile soil, valuable 
mines, and a trade calculated to employ an immense capital, 
timber, and so forth.*®? 

Those considering emigrating were interested in the 
climate, topography, soil, amount of rainfall, mineral wealth, 
timber, wild animals, crops, and manners and customs. In 
answer to numerous inquiries, an editorial appeared in the 
Missouri Gazette in 1817," repeating some of the information 
that had already been given. European travelers, acquainted 
with the culture of licorice, declared they had never seen 
soil so admirably adapted to this plant as the Missouri alluvial, 
even along the bluffs. Charless acknowledged there were 
diseases, as in other countries, especially in the lowlands, but 
asserted rightly that all that was needed to overcome them 
was to drain the marshes. 

This article summarized the wealth of the country. 
Though primarily interested in the agricultural prospects, 
Missourians considered the State rich in minerals. The writer 


79 Missouri Gazette, August 2, 1816; December 21, 1816. 

80 Missouri Gazette, December 21, 1816. 

81 Missouri Gazette, August 16, 1817. 

Missouri Gazette, May 17, 1817. Further, provisions continued high. 
Flour was ten dollars, bacon from twelve to fifteen dollars per hundred pounds, 
sugar twenty-five cents per pound and coffee fifty cents per pound. Pine boards 
were selling briskly at four dollars and up, per hundred feet. 

83Missouri Gazette, May 24, 1817. This was announced as the first of a 
series of articles, if the editor’s time should permit him to continue, but no 
more were published. 
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delineated the supposed mineral wealth of the country in 
vivid terms. He pictured an area of irregular boundary lines, 
beginning in the Ozarks near the headwaters of the White, 
St. Francis, and Meramec rivers, passing near St. Louis, and 
extending to the northeast to Prairie du Chien in Illinois and 
possibly extending on to the shore of Lake Michigan, all of 
which was underlaid with valuable lead. Almost inexhaust- 
ible beds of coal were said to underlie the entire territory. 
There were four mines near St. Louis. Iron ore was known 
to exist in large quantities in the region along the eastern 
edge of the Ozark uplands, though it was not yet mined ex- 
tensively. Bradbury had bemoaned the fact that zinc in 
large quantities was thrown away with the waste at Mine a 
Breton.“ Saltpeter was being produced. Silex was said 
to exist in a pure form and presaged the manufacture of 
glass, just as the presence of kaolin promised a growing pottery 
and china industry. Gypsum had been discovered along the 
Meramec. 

Charless further stated that flint was plentiful; marble, 
similar but superior to that of Kentucky, was equal to the 
finest Italian; mill stones, comparable to ‘‘Laurel hill stone,’’ 
were quarried at Darby’s near Bon Homme twenty miles 
west of St. Louis; and soap stone had been found along Salt 
river in St. Charles county. Boon’s Lick had two furnaces 
of forty kettles each, producing salt enough to supply 2,000 
families. The La Mine river, just across from Boon’s Lick, 
was said to be as salty as the water of Chesapeake Bay. Other 
minerals known or rumored to exist were flint, slate, borax, 
silver, copper, manganese, plumbago, plaster of Paris, an- 
timony, and bismuth. ‘In fact,’’ said the editor, ‘‘this coun- 
try may as well be called the country of minerals as the coun- 
try of flowers.’’ In later issues the Gazette continued to 
comment on the high prices and the bright prospects, and on 
the fact that St. Louis could boast of the convenience of steam- 
boats.® 


“Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 63, quoting Bradbury. 

% Missouri Gazette, August 16, 1817; July 24, 1818. The Missouri Gazette 
of April 17 and May 29, 1818, said that Laure! Hill mill stones were superior in 
quality to any found elsewhere in the United States, and were equal to French 
Burr. 
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Rufus Easton, delegate to Congress, described Missouri 
in 1814 asa vast region with only 30,000 inhabitants, residing 
chiefly near the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers; as a region celebrated for its rich and inexhaustible 
lead mines and other minerals; a well-watered land where 
agriculture flourished; and as a country excellently fitted for 
raising sheep and cattle. Further, the people made the greater 
part of their clothing, manufactured lead products, and had 
erected mills.* 

Two years later, Easton, by this time a speculator and 
real estate dealer in large holdings of land in Missouri and 
Illinois, began a campaign to sell these vast tracts under the 
caption ‘‘A paradise is opened in a wild.’’*? He pictured the 
region in Illinois and Missouri, especially north of the mouth 
of the Ohio, as just such a land as the noble Washington in 
his maturity had said was best suited for farming because of 
its temperate and healthful climate, its rolling variegated 
topography, its many navigable streams, its numerous springs, 
and its large bodies of land with excellent soil and rich bottoms 
along the river courses. In this country, it was said, could 
be produced to perfection such desirable and familiar crops 
as hemp, tobacco, Irish potatoes, grapes, corn, wheat, other 
small grains, and fruit. Besides there was the rich fur trade, 
the lead mines, and salt springs, while St. Louis, having all 
the advantages of both a seacoast and an inland town, fur- 
nished a ready and excellent market, and assured good prices 
for farm products. 

Easton declared :** 

All is ease, tranquility and comfort. Every person, however poor, 
may, with moderate industry, become in a very short time a landholder, 
his substance increases from year to year; his barns are filled with abundant 
harvests; his cattle multiply and are sustained by his attentions rather 
than by the expenses bestowed upon them; and his children, active, vigor- 
ous, and enterprising, seem destined to sustain and extend the respecta- 
bility of their parentage. 

The future states of Missouri and Illinois are surely among the fairest 
portions of the American continent. The soil is light, rich, and productive; 





% Niles’ Register, August 6, 1814, Vol. VI, pp. 393-394. 
87 Missouri Gazette, August 3, 1816. 
88Niles’ Register, August 24, 1816, Vol. X, pp. 428-429. 
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the climate temperate and healthy; and their mighty rivers are navigable 
at all seasons of the year to New Orleans, the great emporium of wester¥ 
commerce.... Horses, neat cattle, swine and sheep are there raised with 
great ease; hemp, tobacco, Irish potatoes, grapes, wheat, corn and all small 
grains and northern fruits are cultivated to advantage and indeed to per- 
fection in Missouri..... It has large bodies of good land, a variety of 
excellent timber, springs in abundance, a rolling variegated surface, free 
from mountains, and possesses the richest bottoms upon all the water 
courses—which adapt it in an admirable manner to the various pursuits of 
agriculture. Salt, iron, coal, and salt petre are found in abundance in 
many parts of the country, and lead is one of its staples... . 

St. Louis, for every commercial purpose, is as advantageously situated 
as if on the coast, with all the local advantages arising from its interior 
position. 


In the above time-honored and effective way have specu- 
lators continued to lure men to paradises, whether in Missouri, 
Texas, Oregon, or California. Niles’ Register continued to 
note the attractions of Missouri and the advance of settlement 
in that region. It was said in 1816 that the current of emi- 
gration was directed strongly toward Missouri, that the people 
of St. Louis were arranging to establish a bank, and that Boon’s 
Lick, which had a few scattered cabins the year before, 
was now an organized country.®® 

To attract persons who were emigrating, a gazetteer 
was published.*® To give authenticity to that part of the 
book dealing with Missouri territory, Samuel R. Brown, its 
author, quoted a description of the country by M. Soulard. 
The latter, who had long been in the region, was quoted as 
modestly saying that it would require unlimited knowledge to 
give a precise idea of what he considered the incalculable 
riches scattered along the sides of the Missouri. He did, 
however, mention the poplar and cottonwood trees, large 
enough for first rate canoes; sugar maple, the value of which 
settlers had already demonstrated; the three-thorned acacia, 
of which impenetrable hedges might be made; red and black 
mulberry; lime trees; horse chestnut; red and white oak fit 
for vessels; and many smaller trees. He said he could not 
enumerate all the trees and their uses, but thought many 


89Niles’ Register, October 19, 1816, Vol. II, p. 127. 
Brown, Western Gazetteer; Or, Emigrant’s Directory. 
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of them were unknown in other countries. The Indians were 
reputed to know the virtue of many trees, and to use them 
to heal wounds, to poison arrows, and for dyeing purposes. 
There were medicinal plants used for snake bite, rheumatism, 
gun-shot wounds, and to cure venereal diseases.*' Brick and 
potter’s earth were common, and true Chinese kaolin had 
been reported. Besides this, there were salt springs, salt- 
peter, quarries of red-veined marble, and gypsum.” 

According to Brown, the possibilities on a plantation 
along the Missouri seemed little short of marvelous to most 
travelers. There was abundant timber to build the cabin, 
out-buildings, and fences, and for fuel, and there was a plenti- 
ful supply of food at hand to be secured with little expenditure 
of effort. Food bearing trees, bushes, and plants were plenti- 
ful, such as pawpaws—that marvel of custard-like pulp— 
persimmons, and delicious strawberries; walnuts, hickory 
nuts, pecans, and hazelnuts. Game such as bear, deer, hare, 
raccoon, opossum, squirrel, and turkey could be obtained in 
abundance. The woods furnished food and shelter for the 
already numerous hogs, horses, and cattle. Only a little hay 
need be cut from the natural meadows to furnish feed during 
the most severe weather. The soil had demonstrated its 
fitness for the growing of oats, barley, beans, pumpkins, 
“common” and sweet potatoes, water and muskmelons, 
tobacco, fine orchards of apples and peaches, and many vege- 
tables. Hemp, destined to become an important source of 
income and one more reason for retaining slaves on the upper 
Missouri, was indigenous to the country.% Not only did the 
Missouri replenish the soil along its banks, but settlers con- 
sidered the water good for drinking purposes, disregarding 
the slimy deposit it left. The Missouri, as well as its tribu- 
taries, was reported to be alive with fish, such as buffalo, 
eel, pike, and cat.™ 





James’ Account of S. H. Long’s Expedition, 1819-1820, in Early Western 
Travels, Vol. XIV, p. 129. The Indians used a pine of the prairies, ziatris 
pycnostochis, in the treatment of venereal diseases. 

“Brown, Western Gazetteer, pp. 193, 195-196. 

%Brown, Western Gazetteer, p. 196. 

“Duden, “Gottfried Duden's ‘Report’, 1824-1827,"’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (January, 1918), p. 82. 
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The Boon’s Lick country, into which people had been 
coming in large numbers in 1819, advertised itself in glowing 
terms. It was said that:® 


As for richness of soil and salubrity of climate we may challenge any 
part of North America, comprehending an equal space. The advantages 
which this part of the country has of a large navigable river, running 
through a fertile part, & which receives a number of navigable tributary 
streams, on whose bosoms the surplus of the country can at all times be 
carried to market, & to receive in return specie, or the luxuries of life, which 
a rich & well cultivated country must always command. 


Then, too, among the attractions were ‘‘beautiful and 
fertile prairies, interspersed with fine groves of timber, from 
whence refreshing springs take their sources both fresh & 
salt.” Nature also had blessed the region with a plentiful 
supply of stone coal. 

In 1819, when Missouri was attracting so much interest, 
Schoolcraft described it as follows :*7 


Situated between the 26th and 40 degrees of north latitude the Terri- 
tory enjoys a climate of remarkable serenity, and temperate warmth. 
That clear blue sky, so much admired by the aborigines, is characteristic 
of the country; and an atmosphere of unusual dryness, exempts the in- 
habitants from the pulmonary complaints which are more or less the con- 
sequence of a humid atmosphere.... It would be difficult to point out a 
section of country which affords a more interesting field for the botanist. 
Its prairies and barrens are covered with a profusion of wild flowers, shrubs, 
and plants; and its cultivated fields yield to the hands of the planters, a 
great proportion of the useful vegetables of the earth. Corn succeeds 
remarkably; no country surpasses the banks of the Missouri for the vigor 
of its crops. Wheat, rye, oats, flax, and hemp are raised with advantage. 
Tobacco is an article recently introduced, but it is found to succeed well, 
and the lands are said to be well adapted to its growth. Cotton is raised 
in the southern part of the Territory for family use, but is not an advanta- 
geous crop for market. The climate and soil are also adapted to the growth 
of the sweet or Carolina potato, and to fruit-trees of various kinds. The 
peach and the apple are most generally cultivated. Of wild fruits, the 
woods afford abundance; among which the grape, persimmon, pawpaw, 
pecan, and filbert, are conspicuous. Some varieties of the grape are deli- 
cious, and they are common at the mines, where the inhabitants prepare a 
wine from them, which has a pleasant flavor. 


% Missouri Intelligencer, December 10, 1819. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, October 10, 1819. An article signed ‘‘Cato.” 

*7§choolcraft, Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas, pp. 223-224. 
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In 1822, as the dark cloud of the depression was being 
lifted from Missouri, Boon’s Lick began a campaign to attract 
immigrants. The Missouri Intelligencer, in a series of articles 
lauded it and the region to the west along the Missouri river, 
and claimed for it superiority over all other sections because 
of its very fertile soil, great mineral wealth, grazing land, 
navigable streams, abounding in fish and furnishing valuable 
mill seats and opportunities for the establishment of dis- 
tilleries, its timber, such as walnut, sugar tree, buckeye, hack- 
berry, and cottonwood, its game of all kinds, and its salt 
springs. Although the prairies of Lillard county might not 
be attractive to those who came from the heavy beech and 
poplar forests of Kentucky, the prairie country had ad- 
vantages, since it would be easier in the long run to haul wood 
than to spend ten or fifteen years clearing the land. Prophet- 
ically, it was declared that the region of the Little Blue and the 
Big Blue creeks—where Kansas City was ultimately founded— 
was capable of supporting a dense population. The Sni- 
a-Bar grove justly came in for its share of praise. Rye, 
cotton, wheat, corn, potatoes, hemp, and tobacco could be 
grown. Horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep multiplied. Under- 
lying its rich soil was coal, iron, sulphur, lead, valuable sand 
stones, and marble. Besides this, there were sulphur springs 
of medicinal value, especially for the cure of rheumatism.%® 

Then was told the usual story of the marvels of the 
region. Trees were so large that seven rail lengths, eleven 
feet each, had been cut from one tree. A hollow sycamore 
tree was forty-three feet in circumference; a catalpa tree two 
years old measured thirty seven and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference; two squash vines produced 4,468 cymbelines; 
ninety-six citrons, averaging about seven pounds each, grew 
on one vine; and honey-comb in peck sizes and containing 
good honey could be found hanging in trees.*® 

Thomas Hart Benton was then as always alert in regard 
to the interests of Missouri. In 1823, he informed his con- 


%8 Missouri Intelligencer, November 26, 1822; January 31, 1823. 

°° Missouri Intelligencer, June 10, 1823. Letter written by John Hardeman 
to Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri; reprinted from the National 
Intelligencer. The veracity of the writer was vouched for by Benton, 
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stituents that Mr. Lloyd of Massachusetts had said Missouri, 
“with her rich lands, fine climate, mineral wealth, navigable 
river, agricultural advantages, her free trade, salines, and 


interstate commerce, was the richest country on the face of 
the globe.’’1 


Besides the glowing accounts that were enticing farmers 
to Missouri, travelers and newspapers, particularly before 
1820, pointed out the need of day laborers and mechanics, 
and the opportunity for the development of manufactures. 
In 1816, the editor of the Missouri Gazette said ™ 


I have no doubt but that brick makers and brick layers, carpenters 
who could be satisfied with a moderate compensation for their labor, black 
and white smiths, silver smiths, wool and cotton carding and spinning 
machines and managers, tobacconists, nailers, gunsmiths, coopers, pump- 
makers, stocking weavers, waggon makers, stone cutters, boat, barge and 
ship builders, rope makers, cutters, and tool makers, skin dressers and 
many other employments would do well here. 


In 1818, Schoolcraft summarized economic opportunity 
in Missouri as follows 2 


The farming class is by far the largest, as the fertility of the soil, and 
the advantage of procuring lands on easy terms, and in a mild climate, 
afford the strongest and surest prospects of gain to the emigrant. There 
are probably fewer mechanics than are required by the existing population. 
The wages of mechanics of all kinds are very high. A carpenter or brick- 
layer can not be hired for less than $2 per day, and often receives more. 
Other mechanics are also in demand, particularly in the new settlements; 
and these are increasing with such rapidity, as to invite emigration of 
skillful and industrious artisans from all parts, with the sure prospect of 
success. 


Advertisements appeared for laborers of various kinds: 
men to fence new lands,’ to help in the saline works,'™ 


100S?, Louis Enquirer, April 19, 1823. Extract of a letter from Benton to 
the editors of the Enquirer. 

101 Missouri Gazette, July 13, 1816. 

102Schoolcraft, Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas, p. 228. He estimated that 1,100 persons were engaged in mining. 
Others were farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, and professional men. There 
were also hunters. 

103 fissouri Gazette, April 17, 1818. Rufus Easton, land speculator, wanted 
someone to enclose 200 arpents of land and to put 100 arpents into meadow. 


14 fissouri Gazette, April 5, 1817. A well-digger and pump borer was 
wanted. 
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to mill flour’ and distill whiskey,’ to make barrels,’ to 
build houses,!°% to make shoes,!® to do blacksmithing,"° 
and for general labor.“ Judging by the evidence, wages 
were considered good,’ and there was the prospect of saving 
enough in a short time to buy a farm and set up as a property 
holder—the ideal of the frontier. 


The panic of 1819 put a sudden stop to the demand for 
labor. After 1822, with the gradual return of prosperity, 
there was need for laborers. By 1828 mechanics were once 
more in demand and wages were good." 


Apparently, however, most of the labor was done by men 
who were taking up land as squatters, pre-emptioners, or pur- 
chasers, who cut their own rails and logs, and produced most 
of their other necessities. Then, too, free and slave negroes 
formed about 20% of the population and much of the labor 
employed came from this race. Negroes were hired by the 
month or year.!5 

During the entire period there was a demand for such 
homely articles as rails, pine boards, and flour. Liquor should 
be added to the list of necessities. During the years of the 
greatest proportional immigration, the supply of rails was 
inadequate to meet the need."® Much flour was imported 
and loyal newspapers urged the establishment of mills to 


1% Vfissouri Gazette, June 12, 1818. ‘‘Generous wages” were offered to a 
miller. 

10% St, Louis Enquirer, September 22, 1819. 

107 Missouri Gazette, August 16, 1817. 

108 Missouri Gazette, December 21, 1816. 

109 Vfissouri Gazette, November 29, 1817. 

110Missouri Gazette, July 3, 1818. 

111 Missouri Gazette, September 27; August 2, 1817; March 6, July 3, 1818. 

112 Missouri Gazette, November 29, 1817. 

U3Atwater, Remarks Made on a Tour to Prairie du Chien, pp. 42-43. Me- 
chanics found wages in St. Louis nearly double those in the East. 

14 United States Census, 1840. 

5 Missouri Gazette, June 14, 1817. An advertisement appeared in this 
issue for two negro men to drive a team, chop wood, and to mow and cure hay. 
Liberal wages were promised. 

18 Missouri Gazette, March 29; June 14, and December 20, 1817. Boards 
were selling at four to six dollars per hundred feet; flooring was selling at ten 
to fourteen dollars. Lumber that was selling at eight dollars could be pur- 
chased in Pittsburgh for seventy-five cents. In the Gazette of April 24, 1818, 
Rufus Easton advertised that he wanted to purchase 10,000 feet of walnut 
scantlings, 10,000 feet of white oak plank, and a ‘“‘raft’’ of cedar posts. 
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grind corn and wheat,"™? and pointed out the splendid mill 
“‘seats’’ on the streams and the presence of the best kind of 
mill stones."8 Clay, near St. Louis, offered the promise of 
development of potteries, and immigrants to Missouri needed 
such everyday articles as milk pots, dishes, and crocks."!* 
The opportunity for mining was widely heralded, and included 
lead,”° iron,’ valuable stone, and coal. Agricultural 
societies in 1822 planned to encourage the establishment of 
manufacturing in Missouri to relieve the financial distress.’ 
In 1828 the Legislature appointed a committee that reported 
on the need of encouraging manufactures.!* 

Nevertheless, Missouri’s greatest available asset at that 
time was the promise she held out to agriculturalists, rather 
than to laborers, mechanics, and manufacturers; consequently, 


the people who migrated were almost entirely from the farming 
class. 


Not much more could be added concerning the promise 
of Missouri to the agriculturalist, the miner, the mechanic, 
and the manufacturer, yet no story of how people were lured 
to Missouri by its great economic prospects is complete without 
the account written by Duden, a German who came to this 
country in 1823 for the express purpose of finding a refuge for 
his economically and politically oppressed countrymen. He 


“7 Missouri Gazette, May 17, 1817: Flour was selling at ten dollars per 
barrel. Missouri Gazette, December 25, 1818: Thousands of dollars were being 
sent abroad to buy flour, which could be made in Missouri if there were mills. 
Missouri Gazette, March 7 and March 14, 1821, and St. Louis Enquirer, No- 
vember 24, 1821: St. Louis consumed 10,000 barrels of flour, and nearly all 
was imported. At seven dollars per barrel, this meant that almost $70,000 
were annually sent abroad. 

8 Missouri Intelligencer, December 10, 1819; Niles’ Register, July 29, 1826, 
Vol. XXX, p. 383: Burr mill stones were reported to be inexhaustible. 

119 Missouri Gazette, August 2, 1817. 

120Niles’ Register, October 29, December 3, 1825, Vol. XXIX: Ten million 
pounds of lead were mined annually, but more was needed. The mines were 
said to be inexhaustible. Missouri Republican, October 12 and October 19, 
1827: A new vein was discovered south of Jefferson City. 

121Niles’ Register, July 12, 1823, Vol. XXIV, p. 295: Iron Mountain in 
Washington county was said to be most extraordinary, yet no foundry had been 
established. 

122 Missouri Gazette, July 5, 1817: Twenty-five cents per bushel was offered 
for ‘‘stone coal.” 

12352, Louis Enquirer, April 20, 1822. 

1%Senate Journal, 5th General Assembly, 1st Session, 1828-29, pp. 84-86: 
97-102; 157. 
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wrote glowing letters back home, recounting the marvelous 
fertility of the deep soil; the spring that fortuitously flowed 
out of sandstone instead of limestone, for water flowing from 
the latter was reputed to cause “bladder trouble’; a hundred 
pound catfish ; the abundant supply of timber free to the settler, 
including more than sixteen kinds of oak, acorns the size of 
hen’s eggs, the elm tree used for medicinal purposes, and the 
large hollow sycamore into which Dr. Kinkaid once rode for 
shelter; the grapes that might be gathered by the wagon load 
from vines one foot in diameter rising to a height of one 
hundred feet; and the marvelous sugar maple from which in 
early spring the family secured its supply of sugar for the 
year.1%5 

During this period Missouri had many visitors who were 
already men of reputation or were to win renown. Among 
them, though not passing through until 1833, was Washington 
Irving, who found this country interesting, beautiful, and 
promising in wealth. The following quotation from his pen 
was equally true of the earlier period and undoubtedly ex- 
presses what many others said in less attractive literary form :° 


Our journey has been a very interesting one, leading us across fine 
prairies and through noble forests, dotted here and there by farms and log 
houses, at which we found rough but wholesome and abundant fare and 
very civil treatment. Many parts of these prairies of the Missouri are 
extremely beautiful, resembling cultivated countries embellished with parks 
and groves, rather than the savage rudeness of the wilderness.... The 
fertility of all this western country is truly astonishing. The soil is like 
that of a garden, and the luxuriance and beauty of the forest exceed any 
that I have ever seen. 


Thus did those who came to Missouri, whether to remain 
temporarily or permanently, enchanted by the wonders they 
saw, broadcast the advantages of the State and consciously 
or unconsciously entice emigrants from the older settlements. 


Duden, ‘Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report’, 1824-1827,"’ in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (January, 1918), pp. 82-86. Duden took up a plantation 
fifty miles above the mouth of the Missouri river in what is now Warren county, 
paying from $1.25 to $4.00 per acre forit. Here he built a cabin and made just 
such improvements as he saw his neighbors making. 


126'Irving, Pierre M., The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, Vol. II, 
p. 266. 
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Glowing accounts were given of the prospects of the new 
country. In some cases men had gone to spy out the land, 
and—filled with immeasurable optimism over the bright 
prospects—reported that it was as rich as Canaan of old 
promised to be. Immigrants confidently expected to rise 
in the social and economic world, and as soon as they reached 
the State, they became self-appointed heralds, loudly pro- 
claiming her glories to anyone who would listen. So the 
good news was passed on. Those who came tried to persuade 
their ‘‘connections’”’ and friends back in the old home that 
Missouri offered them something exceedingly desirable— 
an attitude typical of most of the settlers of every new region 
westward to the Pacific. Of course most of the reports were 
based on only a cursory examination. Yet on the whole they 
were not untrue, though there were inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions. 

These descriptions were sufficient to convince the restless 
that Missouri offered a chance to attain to a life of comfort 
and ease, and even to affluence without expending undue 
effort. Proverbially optimistic, Americans have always 
looked beyond to the Promised Land where life will be better 
and less onerous. The people who came to live in Missouri— 
the majority of whom were to form the unit of shouting Jack- 
son men in 1828—came filled with high hopes for the future 
because they had been persuaded the country offered to all 
almost unbelievable opportunities to rise in the world socially 
and economically. They looked forward, therefore, to living 
in a region where equality could be maintained because there 
was enough and to spare for all who were ready to avail them- 
selves of the great resources. Perhaps, under the stress of 
more than a decade of hardships, some of the fine edge of 
their enthusiasm wore off,’ but even then, they were pos- 
sessed with a faith that the only thing needed was a govern- 
ment controlled by men who believed in the right of the com- 
mon man to rule, and who would act in his interest. 


27Letter of Nathaniel Leonard to Abiel Leonard, October 8, 1821: ‘‘It 
appears from your letters that a fortune is not to be made in your country in a 
minute but that it takes time and perseverance as well as here.’’ Abiel Leonard 
Manuscript Collection, in the Library of the State Historical Society. 
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A CENTURY OF MISSOURI IDEOLOGY AS 
SEEN THROUGH THE INAUGURAL 
ADDRESSES OF ITS GOVERNORS 


BY ESTAL E. SPARLIN 


Much can be learned about the evolution of human ideas 
through the study of symbols, or words, which are used to 
portray those ideas. For example, constitutional reverence 
in 1936 might easily be measured by an analysis of the Jan- 
guage which contemporary speakers and writers are using. 
By taking samples of the symbols, or words, used by people 
over a given period of time, their ideology can be scientifically 
considered in the social science laboratory and certain con- 
clusions drawn therefrom. Words that elicit a favorable 
response on the part of the people who hear them constitute 
the most important tool of public opinion formation. Thus, 
these words become exceedingly important and offer fertile 
possibilities for contemporary and historical studies. 

Samples for such an historical study must be so placed 
in time as to give correct distribution and must also come from 
some source adequate to bring out the ideology of the people. 
The inaugural addresses of the presidents of the United States 
or of the governors of the states are an important and signifi- 
cant source from which to glean this ideology. They are 
properly distributed in time and largely convey the ideas of 
the people. An examination of the inaugural addresses of 
Missouri governors, from 1820 to 1925 inclusive,’ offers an 
historical survey of the concepts that have been prevalent 
in this State during the last century. 

During a period of 105 years, Missouri had thirty-six 
governors, but only thirty-two inaugural addresses were made 
during this period. Five chief executives came into office as 
a result of vacancies and did not deliver inaugurals. Governor 
Miller delivered two inaugural addresses. He was elected 


1Found in the twelve-volume series, Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri, edited and published by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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governor in 1825 following the death of Governor Bates and 
he delivered an inaugural to the legislature which met in 1826. 
He was elected governor to succeed himself and delivered 
another inaugural addressin 1828. On two different occasions, 
Missouri legislators listened to two inaugurals within a twelve- 
month period. In 1857, both Governors Polk and Stewart 
delivered inaugurals, and in 1861 Governors Jackson and 
Gamble made inaugural addresses. The General Assembly 
elected Governor Polk to the United States Senate soon after 
he became governor. Hancock Lee Jackson, the lieutenant- 
governor, succeeded him, and he in turn, was succeeded by 
Governor Stewart, who had been chosen at a special election— 
all within 1857. Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, who was 
inaugurated early in 1861 when the Federal system was 
crumbling, showed pro-Southern inclinations and he was 
soon forced by Union troops to leave the State capital, and 
was deposed by the Missouri State Convention on July 30, 
1861. On the following day, Hamilton R. Gamble was 
elected governor by the Convention. 

Governor McNair’s inaugural address was so short that 
his first biennial message is included with his inaugural in 
order to give a better sample of words in the period from 1820 
to 1822. Governor Miller’s first inaugural address was also 
short, but his second one was lengthy and hence, only the 
latter speech was used. Although Governor Hall (1864) 
did not deliver an inaugural address, he made a long biennial 
speech to the legislature which was rich in civil war ideology, 
and it was therefore included in the present study. 

Table I shows the names of the governors and the years 
of the inaugurals. In the twenty-year period between 1857 
and 1877, Missouri governors delivered ten inaugural ad- 
dresses, but eleven are listed because of the inclusion of the 
biennial message of Governor Hall. The time between in- 
augurals is four years in all cases prior to 1857 and after 1877. 
This places our samples in time quite accurately. The time 
chart is somewhat irregular because of the situation between 
1857 and 1877, but this does not offer serious handicaps if 
the dates are kept carefully in mind while the tables are 
being described. 
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Governor McClurg (1869) delivered the longest inaugural 
address. He used 9,043 words. Governor Dunklin (1832) 
used only 950 words. Since 1909, when Governor Hadley 
used 8,596 words in his inaugural, there has been a steady 
decrease in the total number of words. The words taken 
from each speech for the purposes of this paper are presented 
in Table I under ‘‘total ideology.”” Only the major word in 
any construction was counted. Minor words such as “‘the’’ 
before constitution, ‘‘our’’ before fathers, and similar words, 
were not counted. 

The ideology words used in the addresses showed a steady 
decrease after Governor Hadley’s time. This is probably 
attributable to the tendency of governors to substitute more 
specific recommendations in their speeches for more general 
references to partisan, patriotic and other ideology symbols. 

Seven governors failed to make any reference to ‘‘God”’ 
in their speeches. This is in direct contrast with the presi- 
dential inaugurals as shown in a study of them made at the 
University of Chicago.2 Every president of the United States 
mentioned the deity at least once. The average use of the 
word by those governors who used it is approximately the 
same as the average of the presidents. Governor McClurg 
(1869) mentioned “God” eighteen times. Furthermore, he 
used words referring to religion three times, bringing his 
total mention of this type of subject up to twenty-one. 

McClurg, who became governor less than four years after 
the Civil war closed, called for ‘‘peace’’ twenty times, nearly 
four times as often as his nearest rival. 

Slightly more than half of the governors used the word 
“civilization.” 

Turning to Table II, we find that the single word ‘‘state’’ 
was far in the lead in the number of times it was used in 
Missouri gubernatorial inaugural addresses. Its total was 
1,196, being double that of its nearest rival, ‘‘people,’’ which 
had 514. Such expressions as ‘‘this great State,” “Governor 
of this State,”’ “laws of the State,” etc., were found frequently 
in all the inaugural addresses. As will be noted from the 





2McDiarmid, John, Presidential Inaugurals. Manuscript in the possession 
of Professor Harold D. Lasswell of the University of Chicago. 
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quoted expressions, in most instances ‘‘state’”’ formed a part 
of a decidedly idealistic phrase. 

‘Missouri’ occupies fourth place in the total number of 
times used. Standing alone, it probably has more idealistic 
value in the minds of the people than ‘‘state,’’ but the gover- 
nors evidently found it difficult to use it in their speeches. 

Although “governor” seems to have little plus value, it 
showed an upward trend over the last fifty years which is 
graphically brought out by the figures. Note the definite 
trend. The general prestige of the governor was on the up- 
grade during this same period. Whether there is any rela- 
tion between these factors is a matter of speculation. At 
least it seems probable. 

The word “commonwealth,” as referring to the state, 
was used only seventeen times, but the distribution is of in- 
terest. This term did not enter the vocabulary of the gover- 
nors until after the Civil war—1865 to be exact—but was 
used from that time until 1913. 

“Constitution” takes third place in popularity among the 
favored words. This symbol occupied second place in the 
inaugural addresses of the presidents. It must be an im- 
portant word in American ideology. Three governors failed 
to use it while one used it thirty-five times and another used 
it twenty-four times. Governor McClurg (1869), who used 
it thirty-five times, was the first chief executive elected under 
the Constitution of 1865 and Governor Phelps, who used it 
twenty-four times, was the first governor under the consti- 
tution of 1875. 

“Government” occupied sixth place in total number of 
times used. This contrasts with the inaugural addresses of 
the presidents, where ‘‘government’’ occupied first place. 
The word seems to have less value in the case of the states 
than with the national government. 

Two governors alluded to the “militia’’ in pioneer Mis- 
souri, but this word has never been used in inaugural addresses 
since 1830. 

References to “people,” “popular,” etc., were the second 
most frequently used expressions. Every governor used this 
symbol at least once. Such expressions as “the people,’’ 


oo 66 
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“‘by the people,” “‘for the people,” and similar phrases, made 
excellent popular symbols. ‘‘Public’’ might have been classed 
with “people’”’ but its connotation is somewhat different and 
thus it is presented in a separate column. 

Every governor except one used the expression “‘citizen.”’ 

Table III is composed mainly of words referring to govern- 
ment. ‘United States’ was used eighty-eight times, once 
more than it was used by the presidents in their inaugurals. 
It was used nearly twice as many times as “American.” 
According to the study of presidential inaugural addresses, 
there is a tendency in recent times for the national chief 
executives to substitute ‘“‘American’”’ for ‘‘United States.” 
There is no evidence of this tendency in the inaugural addresses 
of Missouri governors. 

Although ‘‘Congress’’ was frequently mentioned prior 
to 1875, it has been mentioned only twice since that time. 

“Constitution” is an outstanding idealistic word, but 
the body that “‘says what it means,” namely, the Supreme 
Court, was mentioned only five times by the Missouri gover- 
nors. Major (1913), who used it three of the five times, 
attached no particular value to it. He merely mentioned 
litigation in which the State was interested which had been 
before the Court. 

The use of the word “general government” in speaking 
of the national government is significant. It was used thirty- 
one times prior to the Civil war, but was used only six times 
after 1865. No governor who grew up after the Civil war 
used the term. The expression ‘‘confederacy”’ was also con- 
centrated before the Civil war, being used ten times before 
1860. Governor Gardner (1917) somewhat accidentally 
used it. 

Table IV contains a miscellaneous collection of word- 
samples found in the inaugural addresses of Missouri governors. 

“Duty” was among the most frequently used words and 
worked into many of the addresses favorably. The three 
Civil war governors did not mention “free” or ‘‘freedom”’ 
at all, but each of the three governors who served immediately 
after the war used it eight times. Reconstruction surely 
played some part in this situation. 
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“Patriotism’’ reached its highest point during the world 
war and its second highest point during the Civil war. 

The use of the word ‘“‘intelligence’’ was concentrated be- 
tween 1870 and 1913, during which time it was used twenty- 
two times. All of the chief executives between 1844 and 1869 
failed to mention it, as did those after 1913. 

Table V completes the analysis of symbols, or words, 
found in the inaugural addresses of Missouri governors and 
contains a number of interesting sidelights on Missouri 
ideology. 

“Prosperity” seems to be pretty well distributed over the 
century. Governor Crittenden (1881), in comparatively 
prosperous times, mentioned it more than any other governor. 

References to “political,” “party,’’ and similar words, 
occurred on 284 occasions. Most of the time there was neither 
plus nor minus value attached to it. Note the series of high 
points indicating a steady, if interrupted, trend upward in 
the references to political factors. Whether the recent trend 
downward will continue or whether that is a temporary 
slump, only a perusal of the future speeches can tell. 

The word “reform” has an interesting history. It en- 
tered the vocabulary of governors’ inaugural addresses about 
1870 and has had two periods of use since that time. Between 
those two periods it was obsolete and has again receded since 
1916. 

Governors generally avoided the use of party names in 
their inaugurals. They were scarcely used at all until 1870. 
Since that time Missouri governors have occasionally desig- 
nated a party by its name. 

Fifty per cent of the references to ‘‘capital,’’ ‘“‘incorpora- 
tion,” etc., was concentrated in the inaugural messages of the 
first four governors of the twentieth century. Appeals for 
“good roads’? have also been concentrated in this century. 
The derogatory word ‘trusts’ entered the vocabulary of 
the governors in 1875. It has had occasional mention since. 
“Liquor” was mentioned twice by Governor Miller (1828), 
twice by Governor Francis (1889), and nineteen times by 
Governor Hadley (1909). Prohibition agitation was at a 
high point around 1910 in Missouri. 
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A few of the interesting things found in the Missouri 
governors’ inaugurals but not portrayed in the tables will be 
mentioned. 

Governor McNair (1820) and Governor Stewart (1857) 
were the only ones to exploit ‘‘character” as an idealistic word. 

The word “municipal” was used by Governor Dunklin 
(1832) in referring to Missouri in the same sense as the word 
is used in international law today to refer to the internal 
government of nations. ‘‘Municipal’’ did not appear again 
until the inaugural of Governor Phelps (1877). By this latter 
date the word had come to mean “city” and not “nation” 
as it did in 1832. It was used several times after 1877, but 
referred to ‘‘city” on every occasion. Only Governor Dockery 
(1901) used the words ‘‘metropolitan city.” 

Governors Edwards (1844) and Francis (1889), oddly 
enough, were the only ones to use “bill of rights.” 

Governor Stewart (1857) used “foreign interference” 
and Governor Crittenden (1881) used ‘‘entangling alliance,”’ 
the only references found to foreign affairs. 

Most governors before 1870 spent at least a part of their 
time telling about what a great state Missouri would become 
some day, while those since that time speak of its accom- 
plished greatness. A number of them agree with Governor 
Woodson (1873) that Missouri is now “first in the glorious 
galaxy of American states.” 

Only Governor Fletcher (1865) mentioned the triumvirate 
“free thought, free speech, free press.” 

Governor Jackson (1861) used “‘slavery”’ thirty-two times 
and Governor McClurg (1869) used it twenty-four times. 
The former represents the last of the ‘“‘slavocracy’’ and the 
latter was a reconstruction governor. Only a few other 
governors mentioned ‘‘slavery” and none of them used it 
more than four times. 

Governor Phelps (1877) was the only one to “‘point with 
pride.”” Governor McClurg (1860) uttered a pronouncement 
in favor of the “rights of man.” 

Only three Missouri chief executives held up historical 
patron saints. Governors Brown (1871) and Dockery (1901) 
mentioned Jefferson and Governor Crittenden (1881) favored 
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Washington. It is odd that neither Jackson nor Lincoln 
were ever mentioned. 

Governor Brown (1871) referred to the Declaration of 
Independence once, which represents the only reference made 
to that document during the century. 

Governor Major (1913) was the only chief executive to 
mention the “police power,” probably the most important 
of the powers of the State. 

Governor Hyde (1921), a Republican, followed his 
national party leaders and called for a ‘‘return to principles. . . 
old and proven.” 

Interestingly enough, the word “non-partisan” did not 
appear in gubernatorial venacular until 1921, when Governor 
Hyde mentioned it once. His successor, Governor Baker, 
used it twice. 
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1Under “‘God” is included ‘“‘almighty,”’ etc. ; under ‘‘Religion’”’ are included ‘‘Chris- 
tian,’’ ‘“‘Bible,’’ etc.; and under ‘‘civilized’’ are included ‘‘civilization,’’ ‘‘culture,’’ 
and ‘“‘society.’’ 

2Governor McNair’s biennial message is included with his inaugural. 

Governor Miller's inaugural address of 1826 is omitted. 

‘Because of Governor Hall's failure to deliver an inaugural address, his biennial 
message was used. 
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5Under ‘‘Governor” are included ‘‘chief executive,’ ‘‘chief magistrate,’’ etc., and 
under ‘‘public’’ is included ‘‘popular."’ 
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8Under ‘“‘future’’ are included ‘“‘mighty future,” ‘‘faith in the future,”’ ‘‘posterity,” 

etc. 
Under ‘“‘history’’ are included “fathers,’’ ‘‘time-honored customs,’’ ‘‘splendid 

history of the states,'’ ‘‘revolutionary ancestors,’’ ‘“‘history of the country,"’ etc. 

Under “‘political’’ are included “‘party,”’ ‘‘partisan,”’ etc. 

Under “‘party "’ are included ‘‘Democrats,’’ ‘‘Republicans,’’ and ‘‘Populists."’ 

Under “‘capital’’ are included ‘‘industry,"’ ‘“‘corporation,”’ etc. 

Under “‘roads”’ are included ‘‘good roads,”’ etc. 

Part of ‘‘miscellaneous” is discussed in the narrative. 
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THE WESTERN PROLOGUE TO THE WAR 
OF 1812 


BY ROBERT L, FISHER 


The British were purposely negligent in fulfilling that 
part of the Treaty of Paris, 1783, which required that they 
evacuate all forts and trading posts which they had hitherto 
occupied in the Northwest—that is to say, in the region 
between the Lakes and the Mississippi river, which was ceded 
by that treaty to the thirteen American States. The reason 
for this reluctance to fulfill their obligations lay in the fact 
that control of the Indians of the Northwest, which brought 
the rich rewards of the fur trade into British hands, depended 
upon possession of forts and trading depots at strategic points 
in the Indian country. Since the fur trade was the principal 
industry of Canada, the companies engaged in this lucrative 
business exerted pressure on the British government to use 
every means to maintain their influence in the ceded area 
until such time as it could be won back again.! At the same 
time the Canadian traders strengthened their prestige among 
the savages by supplying them with goods. The British 
government was loathe to part with the Northwest for another 
reason—one that stuck in the British mind, and was put 
forward again and again at the council table until it was 
finally spiked by the American Commissioners at Ghent in 
December, 1814—the idea of creating a buffer state of friendly 
tribes of Indians who would stand as a barrier between 
Canada and the United States or Spain in case of war with 
either of those countries.” 

Both John Adams and Gouverneur Morris tried in vain 
to change the British position on the Western posts; but in 
1794 John Jay concluded a treaty with Great Britain by which 


1Thwaites, Reuben G., Wisconsin, the Americanization of a French Settle- 
ment, pp. 148-149; 160; Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, pp. 108ff. 

2Quaife, Milo M., Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835, p. 107; Wood, 
Edwin O., Historic Mackinac; the Historical, Picturesque and Legendary Features 
of the Mackinac Country, Vol. I, p. 270. 
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the posts were to be turned over to the Americans on June 1, 
1796. The victory, as it turned out, was little more than a 
nominal one, for though the British turned over to the Amer- 
icans such trading points as Detroit, Michilimackinac, Green 
Bay, Prairie du Chien, and Fort William, the British control 
of the Indians and domination of the fur trade of the Upper 
Mississippi became even more firm. Most powerful in the 
control of the trade of the Mississippi river was the Northwest 
Company formed in 1787. They had permission of the Span- 
ish to trade on the western bank of the Mississippi. This 
company extended its operations rapidly, and soon had 
contact with the majority of the Indians north of the Missouri 
and east of the Rocky Mountains.* A number of the North- 
west Company’s posts were in American territory. After 
the purchase of Louisiana, the Americans had occasion to 
notice the activities of this organization along the Missouri 
river and its tributaries. 

The Michilimackinac Company, made up of virtually 
the same companies as the Northwest Company, though 
some of the members of the former company did not belong 
to the latter group, had its chief factory at Michilimackinac, 
and its operations extended southward, and were almost 
entirely in American territory, and in Spanish Louisiana, 
which came under the American flag in 1803. The trade of 
this group embraced all of the present states of Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois, Iowa, and most of Minnesota. From 
Michilimackinac their traders proceeded by boat to Green 
Bay, thence to Fox river, and the Wisconsin river, on to the 
Mississippi, and down that stream, and up its northern trib- 
utaries.‘ 

The Hudson’s Bay Company also had several posts in 
American territory, chiefly on the headwaters of the Red 
river, whence its influence among the Indians extended far 
to the south. 





*Folwell, William Watts, A History of Minnesota, Vol. I, pp. 67-69. 

‘Chittenden, Hiram M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West, Vol. I, 
p. 93; Thwaites, R. G. (ed.), ‘“‘The British Regime in Wisconsin, 1760-1800,"" 
in Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Vol. XVIII, p. 439; 
Wood, Historic Mackinac, Vol I, pp. 273-274, 
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The United States took formal possession of Upper 
Louisiana after the purchase from France, on March 10, 1804. 
Almost immediately she began to take steps to bind the 
Indians to the American government and to expel the British 
traders from the newly acquired country. One motive of 
the expedition of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806, was to bring 
about friendly relations between the United States and the 
Indians of Louisiana Territory. This expedition took note 
of the strong British influence among the Indians of the 
Missouri river. August 9, 1805, Lieutenant Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike set out for the Upper Mississippi on a mission 
for the War Department. He was ordered to explore the 
region, and to negotiate with the various Indian tribes for 
land cessions in places suitable for the establishment of forts 
and factories. Pike found the Northwesters in complete 
possession of the region around Cass Lake. He warned them 
that they must stop distributing British medals among the 
Indians and spreading ideas hostile to the United States.® 

The British traders were much disturbed by evidences 
that the Americans were preparing to oust them, and urged 
their case before the British and American governments. 
They based their right to trade in the territory west of the 
Mississippi on Jay’s Treaty of 1794 which extended to them 
the right to trade within the limits of the United States. 
But were the Americans bound by the treaty of 1794 to extend 
the right of trade to the British within the territory acquired 
from France in 1803? The Americans nswered this question 
in the negative. 

On August 26, 1805, Governor James Wilkinson of 
Louisiana Territory, issued a proclamation at St. Louis 
against foreign traders. All agents, patrons, and interpreters 
must subscribe to an oath of fidelity to the United States and 
must abjure loyalty to all other powers. Licensed traders 
were prohibited from carrying into the Missouri river uniform 
clothing other than that of the United States; medals, arms, 


5Pike, Zebulon M., The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, edited 
by Elliott Coues, Vol. I, pp. 1-215; Bolton, Herbert E. (ed.), ‘‘Papers of Zebulon 
M. Pike, 1806-1807," in American Historical Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (July, 
1908),'pp. 798-827. 
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etc., bearing the devices of any foreign power were also ex- 
cluded. Only goods manufactured in the United States or 
imported by a citizen of the United States or a person resident 
in United States territory were to be permitted to enter the 
river.® 

This proclamation of the Louisiana governor vitally 
affected the interests of the Canadian traders. They could 
not prepare to any extent for the winter trade until they were 
assured that the terms of Jay’s Treaty relating to the Indian 
trade by British subjects would be extended west of the 
Mississippi. The question was discussed by both govern- 
ments but was not really settled until after the War of 1812. 
Meanwhile the Embargo Act of December 22, 1807, and the 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1809, further embarrassed the activ- 
ities of British traders on both sides of the Mississippi. These 
acts had a particularly depressing effect on the fur trade, in- 
juring both the British and Americans. Since supplies could 
not be brought into the United States, legally, urider these 
acts, the British traders resorted to smuggling. Perhaps it 
was the knowledge that the British were smuggling that led 
to acts of apparent injustice on the part of the United States 
officials in attempting to enforce the laws. The British traders 
became bitter and antagonistic and were willing to pile fuel 
upon the fires of Indian resentment against the Americans.’ 

The American fur traders were quick to see the oppor- 
tunity offered by exclusion of the British from the Missouri 
river trade. St. Louis traders formed several companies, 
and between 1807 and 1812 made a number of expeditions up 
the river, established trading posts, and did what they could 
to win over the Indians. Foremost among these entrepreneurs 
was Manuel Lisa, who later was an important figure in the 
struggle for control of the Missouri River Indians. The 
prestige of the Northwest Company was too strong for the 
American traders. At the outbreak of the War of 1812, all 
the northern tribes of the Missouri river were considered to 


®Louisiana Gazette, April 25, 1812; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society 
Collections, Vol. XXV, p. 217. 
™Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections, Vol. XXV, pp. 241, 
250-258, 260-267, 268, 304-306. 
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be unfriendly to the Americans; indeed, the American trade 
with the Indians of the Upper Missouri almost ceased to exist, 
except where it was continued by some few hunters who were 
able to ascend the river and bring back a few furs in the spring.® 
The British were equally successful in maintaining their hold 
on the trade of the Upper Mississippi. 

The United States government had seen from the first 
that the most vital factor in the problem of controlling the 
Indian tribes was trade. The Indians had gradually become 
almost completely dependent on the goods of the white man. 
Control of the Indians lay in withholding or supplying these 
goods as the situation demanded. The solution seemed to 
lie in the establishment of factories at strategic points, where 
the Indians would be supplied with goods, and where they 
might trade. Such a system was begun in 1795. In 1802 
factories were established at Fort Wayne, Detroit, Chickasaw 
Bluffs, and Fort St. Stevens; in 1805 at Chicago, Bellefon- 
taine, Arkansas Post, and Natchitoches; and in 1808 at Fort 
Madison, Michilimackinac, and Fort Osage.* A whole set 
of conditions conspired to neutralize the effectiveness of the 
factories in controlling the Indians. The goods handled at 
the government posts were considered by the Indians to be 
inferior to those offered them by the British. The United 
States factors were ordered not to sell whiskey to the Indians, 
and were not authorized to extend credit to them, whereas 
they could obtain both from the British. There was a strong 
contrast, too, in the attitude of the two governments toward 
the Indians. The British government was careful to insist 
that everything possible be done to inculcate feelings of friend- 
ship and respect between the Indians and the British. In 
the matter of trade the Indians were to be fairly dealt with. 
The military commandant was told to support the Indian 
Agent in his attempts to secure justice to the Indians. The 


’Forsyth to Cass, October 24, 1831, in Chittenden, The American Fur Trade 
of the Far West, Vol. III, pp. 931-932. 

°The factory at Fort Wayne was abandoned during the War of 1812; that 
at Detroit was discontinued after 1808; that at Bellefontaine was removed to 
Fort Osage in 1808; Arkansas Post was discontinued in 1810; and those at 


Fort Madison, Michilimackinac and Fort Osage were all abandoned during the 
war. 
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British agent, too, was better prepared to maintain friendly 
relations with the Indians than was his American rival. He 
knew their customs and manners, and was acquainted with 
the chiefs of the different tribes. He usually knew the 
languages of several different tribes. He did not think it 
beneath his dignity to smoke, eat, and talk with the chiefs, 
and to flatter them by joining in the observance of their 
ceremonies. Seldom was this the case with the American 
agents.!° The British trader was inclined to be more sym- 
pathetic with the Indian than was the American, and to con- 
sider the treatment of this race by the American frontiersman 
as something cruel and unjust. Often he married into an 
Indian tribe, and thus the Indian problems became his own. 
On the other hand, the American frontiersman was intolerant 
of Indian rights. Both Indians and whites were tried by 
the white man’s law, but the Indian seldom received justice 
under it." The United States government was not able to 
compel obedience of its own citizens to friendly policies on 
the frontier, nor was it supported by public opinion in its 
desire for remedial legislation. 

The most vital of all the obstacles in the way of winning 
the friendship of the Indians was the land problem. The 
British in Western Canada did not covet lands for settlement 
as did the Americans of the frontier. They were interested 
only in the fur trade, which did not threaten the Indian 
occupancy of the lands. Steadily and relentlessly the Amer- 
ican agricultural frontier marched westward, devouring the 
Indian hunting grounds. These lands were secured by means 
of treaties with the individual tribes. In the years preceding 
the War of 1812, the Indians noted with increasing alarm the 
tremendous shrinkage in their land holdings east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 


104 merican State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. 11, p. 79. 

UChouteau to Harrison. May 10, 1805. In manuscript Letterbook of Pierre 
Chouteau, in the Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis; Pike, 
The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Vol. I, p. 46; Adams, Henry, 
History of the United States of America, Vol. VI, pp. 70-74; Winsor, Justin, 
The Westward Movement; The Colonies and the Republic West of the Alleghanies, 
1763-1798, p. 421; Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835, pp. 178-183. 
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One of the greatest of the Indian leaders, Tecumseh, 
found the injustices of the whites unendurable. Realizing 
that the worst menace to Indian welfare lay in the loss of 
their lands, he promulgated the doctrine that the land did 
not belong to any one tribe, and for that reason could not be 
ceded to the United States except by unanimous consent of 
all the tribes. He went so far as to challenge the validity 
of recent large cessions of land secured by Governor Harrison 
of Indiana Territory, and set about securing the deposition 
of the chiefs who had signed the treaties, giving their power 
into the hands of the war chiefs. He visited the various 
tribes, urging them to unite into one large confederation to 
prevent the further encroachment of the whites. At the same 
time he tried to get the United States government to accept 
the principle that no sale of Indian lands was valid unless 
agreed to by a council representing all the Indian tribes. 
Seeing that their people were demoralized by contact with 
the whites, Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, urged 
them to return to the simple manner of life of their ancestors, 
to free themselves from dependence on the goods of the white 
man, and to expel the whites along with their evil customs 
from among them.’* The power of the Prophet steadily 
increased until by the end of the year 1807 his influence and 
that of Tecumseh had reached all the Indians north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Sir James Craig, Governor 
General of Canada, aware of this anti-American movement, 
laid plans to enlist the Prophet in the service of the British, 
as he regarded war between Great Britain and the United 
States as an inevitable development. This was done in a 
covert manner as open encouragement would have embar- 
rassed the government in its relations with the United States. 

From all points of the frontier, alarming rumors began 
to reach Washington, telling of a general movement among 
the Indians; of belts of wampum passing from one tribe to 
another; and of many councils where war talks were delivered. 
Much of the blame for this unrest was laid on the British 
traders, who were more open in their methods of inciting 





12Forsyth Papers. Manuscripts in the Library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis. 
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the Indians to hostility than were the official British Indian 
agents. 

The people of Louisiana Territory prepared to defend 
themselves as depredations began to occur along the frontiers, 
and as traders continued to report large bodies of Indians 
visiting Malden, and to tell of the distribution of large quan- 
tities of presents by the British. Several murders occurred 
in Illinois Territory in the summer of 1811. As a result of 
these the citizens formed volunteer companies, and began 
to arm themselves, and to build blockhouses. General 
William Clark of Missouri Territory and Governor Ninian 
Edwards of Illinois Territory dispatched spies to the Indian 
country to study the situation more accurately, and to report 
on the numbers and locations of the various Indians, and 
their attitude toward the Americans. Governor William H. 
Harrison of Indiana Territory was entrusted with the protec- 
tion of his own and of Illinois Territory. In the summer of 
1811 he began to plan active military measures against the 
Prophet’s town on the Wabash river. 

Tecumseh and the Prophet were now in close cooperation 
with the British. Tecumseh continued to spread his idea of 
an Indian confederacy, making personal visits to virtually 
every tribe between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi river, and even extending his activities west of 
the river among the Iowa and Sioux, and possibly the Osage. 
August 5, 1811, he departed with twenty men for the south, 
where he visited the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chick- 
asaw. On his return, he visited the Shawnee and Delaware 
of Missouri Territory, but these would not join him. He 
returned to the Prophet’s town, after visiting the Sac and 
Sioux, by way of the Illinois river. In his absence, the Battle 
of Tippecanoe had taken place. 

To the Westerner, this battle fought on November 7, 
1811, was the cloud no larger than a man’s hand, yet full of 
dark and ominous warning. Tippecanoe is properly the 
first word in the Western lexicon of the War of 1812. 

The war in the West was largely an Indian war. The 
whites struggled for possession of various strategic points, 
but the control of these places meant the domination of cer- 
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tain Indian areas, Michilimackinac, for example, the capture 
of which by the British “‘opened the hive’ which ‘‘let the 
swarms loose,” in that it opened the lake route to the western 
Indians, and rendered their descent upon the American 
frontiers more facile. 

Extending deep into the Indian country, the settle- 
ments of the whites, like tentacles of a giant octopus, felt 
their tenuous way; and once established, clung with a strength 
unbreakable. As late as the year 1812, however, the whole 
northern half of Michigan still belonged to the Indians, and 
with the exception of a few white traders, was occupied by 
them alone. The territory contained only nine settled areas 
of any importance, nor could the inhabitants of these be 
counted on to resist to any degree the approaching savage 
incursions. The total white population of the territory was, 
at the end of the year 1811, some 4,762, of whom four-fifths 
were French and the remainder American, with a few British 
sprinkled among them. 

Far south of the Michigan settlements, across an inter- 
vening wilderness which sheltered the stronghold of the Indian 
Confederacy, lay the white settlements of Indiana Territory. 
Most of the total white population of some 30,000 was divided 
between two groups of settlements, one centering around 
Vincennes, the other on the Ohio river opposite Louisville. 
Between these two centers lay 100 miles of wilderness." 
From the Wabash river to the Illinois and Kankakee, and 
stretching thence far southward, lay a great wedge of lands 
held by the Indians. From Vincennes the frontier line 
followed the Wabash river nearly fifty miles to Fort Harrison, 
near the present city of Terre Haute. From this point north- 
ward, even to the Michigan settlements, and westward to the 
Mississippi, lay the hunting grounds of the Indians, with their 
villages and corn patches. 

In Illinois Territory, the white settlements could prac- 
tically all be found south of a line drawn from Vincennes to 
Rock river.!4 Estimating the white population at 9,000, 


13Adams, History of the United States, Vol. VI, p. 68. 
MQuaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, p. 197. 
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Governor Ninian Edwards of that Territory ascertained 
through a census of the several counties that of these people 
there were approximately 2,000 male inhabitants over twenty- 
one years of age in the Territory in June, 1812, and that this 
number was diminishing as the menace of Indian raids in- 
creased.“ The greater part of this population was to be found 
in a few French villages, or scattered through the feeble Amer- 
ican settlements. The northwest extremity of this frontier 
was Wood river, Rattan’s Prairie, and the locality which Alton 
now occupies, though a handful of French settlers occupied 
the village of Peoria on the Illinois river."® 

The White population of Missouri Territory at the open- 
ing of the war was 20,845, distributed in the various settled 
areas as follows: District of St. Charles, 3,505; District of 
New Madrid, 2,103; Hope Field and St. Francis settlements, 
188; Arkansas River settlements, 874.17 The general area of 
settlement was along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
from New Madrid to St. Charles. The present state of 
Arkansas was hardly touched by the whites at this time, the 
settlements around Arkansas Post, a few settlements farther 
up the river, and a few farms on White river being practically 
the only parts occupied. Scattered settlements were to be 
found along the Mississippi from the southeast border of the 
present state of Missouri to New Madrid. The strip of land 
along the Mississippi from Cape Girardeau almost to the 
Meramec was settled only near the mouths of the creeks. 
The lower Meramec was settled for a few miles above the 
mouth of the river, and from that river to the Missouri, 
settlements had grown up where water and timber were plen- 
tiful. A few settlers had gone up the Mississippi to the 
Cuivre river, in what is now Lincoln county, and others had 
gone as far north as the present city of Hannibal, while isolated 
small settlements extended up as far as Prairie du Chien. A 
few miles above the mouth of the Missouri was the French 





Edwards, Ninian W., History of Illinois, p. 325. 


16 Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. V, No. 1 (April, 1912) 
pp. 119-120. 


17Marshall, Thomas M. (ed.), The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, 
Vol. II, Census table opp. p. 168. 
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hamlet of Portage des Sioux. Along the Missouri river small 
settlements were scattered for a distance of some seventy 
miles, the upper settlements being comprised of Americans, 
while the French predominated in and around St. Louis. 
The French constituted the majority of the population at 
St. Charles also. Still farther up, in what was called the 
Boonslick country, the name given to the territory in and 
around the present Howard and Boone counties, several 
hundred settlers had ventured by 1812.18 

The four territories of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri together had scarcely 60,000 population. Like 
Michigan, the other three areas were largely in the hands of 
the Indians. In the northern part of Indiana Territory, the 
Indian title to an area including two-thirds of the Territory 
was not yet extinguished; while even greater parts of Illinois 
Territory were still in the possession of the Indians. Against 
these separated frontiers could be launched some 5,000 
Indian braves, together with several thousand men of British 
sympathies in the Indian trade. It was the potential strength 
of the relatively densely populated states of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky which must furnish the troops for offensive action in 
the Northwest, bolster up the militia of the territories, and 
strengthen their punitive expeditions. In 1810, Ohio’s 
population was 230,750. Kentucky in the same year had a 
population of 406,511. The latter state planned to raise 
10,000 troops for use in the western arena. 

The garrisons maintained by the national government 
were pitifully inadequate to protect the scattered area of the 
frontier. They were undermanned and their defenses were 
designed to ward off Indian attacks, but were so simple as to 
be wholly ineffective against attack by forces provided with 
artillery. The troops at government forts could do little to 
protect the settlers beyond offering a haven of refuge to those 


18Violette, Eugene M., History of Missouri, p. 68; Houck, Louis, History 
of Missouri, Vol. III, pp. 147, 182, 188, 283, 286; Shoemaker, Floyd C., A 
History of Missouri and Missourians, p. 77; Goodwin, Cardinal, ‘‘Early Explora- 
tions and Settlements of Missouri and Arkansas, 1803-1822,"" in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4 (April and July, 1920), pp. 390-396; 
Brackenridge, Henry M., Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri River Performed 
in Eighteen Hundred and Eleven (reprinted in Early Western Travels, edited by 
R. G. Thwaites), Vol. VI, p. 113. 
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in the immediate neighborhood. Indeed, these garrisons had 
all they could do to protect themselves, and even this was 
contingent on the adequacy of their food supply, for once in- 
vested by an Indian siege, they could hope for no aid from the 
contractor or sutler who agreed to provision them. All of 
the regular army posts were one-company forts, except 
Detroit, which had two. On an island in the straits between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, 255 miles north northwest of 
Detroit was the post of Michilimackinac, a vital spot in the 
control of the West, commanding all the western lines of 
communication, particularly the water lines of the lakes. 
This fort, so important to the control of the West, was de- 
fended by only 79 men. Detroit itself had 119 men to garrison 
what was really the strongest fort in the West.!® 

As early as 1801, Henry Dearborn, then secretary of 
war, had recommended a peace-time strength of 200 men at 
Michilimackinac. In 1812 there were not many more than 
that at Michilimackinac and Fort Dearborn together. William 
Eustis, secretary of war in 1811, seemed to have forgotten 
the importance of these two places as points of connection 
with the western tribes.2° Fort Dearborn, or Chicago, had a 
garrison of 66 men, under Captain Nathan Heald. Follow- 
ing the line of the frontier as already described, the next post 
was Fort Wayne, on the Indiana frontier, which had 85 
regulars. Fort Vincennes, on the Wabash, was garrisoned by 
117 regulars. Closer to the Mississippi on the lower Ohio river 
stood Fort Massac. Too far from the scene of hostilities to 
be of much importance, it served as a supply depot and a 
rendezvous for troops. It had a garrison of 36 men. 

The Missouri and Mississippi frontiers were protected 
by Forts Bellefontaine, Madison, Osage, and Mason. Fort 
Bellefontaine, on the south side of the Missouri river about 
eight miles above its mouth had a garrison of 134 men in 
June, 1812, though this force was reduced by August of that 


19Wood, William C. H. (ed.), Select British Documents of the Canadian War 
of 1812, Publications of the Champlain Society, Vol. XIII, p. 24; American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 320; Alvord, Clarence W., The Illinois 
Country, 1673-1818, p. 434; Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, p. 197. 

2°Wood, William C. H., The War With the United States; A Chronicle of 
1812, p. 64. 
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year to 20.24 Fort Madison, on the west side of the Mississippi 
in what is now southeast Iowa, was defended by 44 men. 
Fort Osage, also called Fort Clark, was located near the present 
town of Sibley in Jackson county, Missouri, on the Missouri 
river. There were 63 regulars stationed at Fort Osage. In 
February, 1812, General Daniel Bissell, commandant at Belle- 
fontaine, ordered Lieutenant John Campbell to take a body 
of regulars up the Mississippi and to erect a blockhouse about 
fifteen miles above the mouth of Salt river, not far from the 
present site of Hannibal, and about one hundred miles north 
of St. Louis. Twenty men were removed from Bellefontaine to 
furnish a garrison for the new blockhouse, which was named, 
after its builder, Fort Mason.” Other government forts were 
constructed later in the war for the purpose of establishing 
lines of communication in the West. The total number of 
regular troops in government forts in the Northwest in June, 
1812, was about 625. 

The settlers could not rely on this scanty protection; 
convinced that they could expect little aid from the national 
government, they set to work to build numerous forts and 
blockhouses on their own initiative. These proved adequate, 
and few injuries occurred to those who took advantage of 
them during the war. 

Illinois Territory protected its settlements by a system of 
twenty-two family forts extending from the Mississippi at a 
point nearly opposite Fort Bellefontaine to the Kaskaskia 
river, a distance of sixty miles. Guards passed and repassed 
between each fort daily, maintaining communication along 
the entire line. Governor Edwards intended to extend this 
line to the United States Saline and from thence to the mouth 
of the Ohio river. By 1813 rangers and mounted militia to 
the number of 500 were constantly scouring the country from 
twenty to fifty miles in advance of the settlements. This 


21 Letterbook of Christian Wilt. In Library of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. 

223Campbell to Clark, March 10, 1812, in the Clark Collection. In the 
Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 
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effective system of protection kept the Illinois settlements 
secure from many depredations during the war.” 

Nearly thirty such forts were erected by settlers in 
Missouri Territory. 

The representatives of the West in Congress, well aware 
of the menacing nature of Indian activities, began in the fall 
of 1811 to urge government aid for their territories. By the 
early part of January, 1812, they succeeded in getting a bill 
through Congress authorizing the President of the United 
State: to raise certain companies of rangers to protect the 
frontier. On February 6, another act was passed, authoriz- 
ing the organization of volunteer corps, not to exceed 50,000 
men, to be enlisted for twelve months’ service after which 
they might be required to serve another year. The units 
were to consist either of artillery, cavalry, or infantry.* 
March 28, 1812, President Madison signed an act providing 
for the establishment of a Quartermaster’s Department.”® 

In accordance with the act of January 2, 1812, ten com- 
panies of mounted rangers were raised, and put under the 
command of Colonel William Russell. Four of these com- 
panies were assigned to Illinois, two to Missouri, and four to 
Indiana. The men were to be paid by the national govern- 
ment, but were to furnish their own horses, equipment, and 
provisions. Their pay was to be one dollar a day. 

Besides these regular troops, and volunteer rangers, 
the local militia were organized and from time to time called 
out for emergency work. These local units, however, had 
to be raised by the governors of the territories on their own 
initiative, and at best were very uncertain and not amenable 
to discipline. 

Such is the scene before the spectator’s eyes as the 
curtain lifts on the opening of the drama of the War of 1812 
in the Western country. A far flung front, for a scattered and 
sporadic struggle, in which men unheard of in the major plot 





Stevens, Frank E., ‘Illinois in the War of 1812-1814," in Publications of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, No. 9, pp. 71-72. 

*%Louisiana Gazette, February 29, 1812. 

%Tbid., May 30, 1812. 

*Tbid., June 13, 1812. 
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act their parts with intensity—a scene almost too widely 
sprawling to be part of a single pattern; yet the doings of 
these minor characters loom large, and taken altogether, 
played a part perhaps as vital as any of the more spectacular 
occurrences of the Eastern theatre of war. As isolated 
phenomena, the harrowing incidents of Indian warfare—of 
raids, massacres, scalpings, and ambuscades on the Missouri 
frontier from 1812 to 1815—hardly outshine in sanguinary 
horror the spectacular gang murders of the present day; but 
seeking the noumena of these effects, one pursues an easily 
discernible trail from Indian frontier forays to the machina- 
tions of competing fur traders and Indian agents, thence to 
the imperialistic visions of great fur companies, and through 
them into Parliament itself and the far-flung complicated 
schemes of European diplomats. 
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CAKE AND GOLD DOLLAR RECEIVED 


Among the interesting and amusing customs of pioneer 
editors which divert those who fare forth for the first time 
into the field of old Missouri newspapers is the one which pre- 
vailed in the publication of marriage notices. The following 
wedding announcements, which appear in the Columbia and 
Glasgow newspapers, are typical. To the modern reader, the 
editorial felicitations to the bridal pair expressed in these 
old-time wedding notices of the forties and fifties, together 
with the references to the cake and gold dollars which in- 
spired them, are sources of amusement and curiosity. 

In the Columbia Missouri Statesman of November 22, 
1844, occurs the following: 


MARRIED 


On Wednesday morning, last, the 20th inst. by the Reverend R. L. 
McAfee, Mr. JOHN JORDAN, of Glasgow, Kentucky, to Miss JANE, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Murrell, Esq., of Boone County. 

Cake received. It was delicious; we make our bow, return thanks and 
hope a long and happy life will be the lot of the wedded pair.—Thank God, 
people will marry, if Polk is President. 


In the Glasgow Weekly Times of May 29, 1856, is this 


version: 
MARRIED 


SPOTTS-PRATHER—On Tuesday morning, by Reverend P. M. 


Pinkard, Mr. DANIEL K. SPOTTS and Mrs. MARGARET A, 
PRATHER, both of this county. 


GMP Gold Dollar and cake received—the happy couple off to the Old 
Dominion—good luck attend them. 
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It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtile arts; 

And gold and gems are not the things, 
To satisfy the heart. 

But oh! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth; 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth. 


This ‘“‘poem’’ is outdone, possibly, only by the following 
extravagant felicitations (also prompted by a dollar) from 
the editor of the Glasgow Weekly Times upon the marriage 
of one Mr. William Robertson of Trenton, Grundy county, 
to a Miss Ann Thomson of Howard county, found in the 
issue of the Times for October 12, 1854: 


May breezes blow gently, 
And sweet flowers bloom 
O’er their pathway through life 
To the cold silent tomb. 
And free from all sorrow, 
As angels above, 
May their life be all smiles, 
Bright sunshine and love. 


The following version from the same paper of January 3, 
1856, makes a direct reference to the cake and gold dollar 
custom: 


MARRIED 


On the 26 ult. by Reverend J. W. Terrill, Mr. PETER S. BAKER, of 
Johnson county, and Miss SARA M. HARVEY of Howard county. 

The above couple are bound to be happy, for they started right, the 
groom sending a gold dollar, and the bride a portion of the cake along with 
their notice of the marriage. Good luck, health, and happiness attend 


them, and may they live many years to greet the return of the day that 
made them one flesh. 


While one does find simple statements of marriages such 
as ““MARRIED—on Tuesday the 6th inst. By Elder T. B. 
Stephenson, Mr. A. F. RENFRO, to Miss MARY ANN, the 
daughter of Elijah and Martha Stephens, all of Boone county,” 
these notices are frequently found in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the paper and are attended by no editorial ebullitions. 
But let a slice of cake or a gold dollar or both, be received, 
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and paeans of editorial good will are appended to the marriage 
notice. 


Indeed, the “‘sliding scale’’ shown in the elaboration of 
marriage notices in accordance with the extent to which the 
bridal pair favored the editor, is indicated by the following 


exaggerated but amusing reprint from the Missouri Statesman 
of July 28, 1843: 


A Yankee editor gives the following unique notice to newly married 
couples. It is a perfect sliding scale: 

All notices of marriages where no cake is sent, will be set up in small 
type, and poked into some outlandish corner of the paper. Where a hand- 
some piece of cake is sent, it will be placed conspicuously in large letters; 
but where gloves, or rather bride favors are added, a piece of illustrative 
poetry will be given in addition. When, however, the editor attends the 
ceremony in propria persona and kisses the bride, it will have a special 
notice—VERY LARGE TYPE, and the most appropriate poetry that 
can be begged, borrowed, stolen or coined from the brain editorial. 


A statement, expressing a similar sentiment but which 
is a bit more materialistic, is voiced by the December 1, 1853, 
issue of the Glasgow Weekly Times: 


MARRIAGE NOTICES. The editor of the Rome Farmer has estab- 
lished a peculiar tariff of charges for the publication of Marriage Notices. 
For a notice where the wife is a first rate one, the charge is a dollar, and 
from that down to nothing, according to the estimate of the husband. In 
one week several notices were received accompanied with gold dollars 
and only one with less. One fellow valued his wife at fifty cents, another 
at a slice of pound cake. 


While cake and a gold dollar were the customary favors 
which accompanied the sending of the marriage notice to the 
editor, the receipt of a bottle of ‘““Mr. Scudder’s sparkling 
champaign” is acknowledged by the editor of the St. Louis 
Farmers and Mechanics Advocate of April 18, 1835. This 
favor, the editor states, sets an example ‘‘worthy of imitation;”’ 
for a “sparkling glass of Mr. Scudder’s fine champaign can 
do injury to no one.’”’ Whereupon the editor bursts forth 
in honor of the married couple: 


Honors, riches, marriage blessing, 
Long continued and increasing 
Be with you. 
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The only other variation in favors found by the writer 
was the acknowledgment of the receipt, with a gold dollar, 
of “other trimmings.” What these were is not stated. The 
receipt of a “silver dollar’ is also announced in the ’60s 
by the editor of the Columbia Statesman. 

Inquiries have been made by interested readers as to the 
origin of the cake and gold dollar custom, which seems the 
more curious in consideration of the fact that simple state- 
ments of weddings appear in Missouri newspapers as early 
as the 1820s. For the publication of these notices, as well as 
for the more elaborate ones of a later date, there is no evidence 
to show that any charge was made for them. Yet, that the 
practice which arose of favoring the editor with cake or a gold 
dollar at the time a wedding announcement was sent in rep- 
resented more than the inauguration of a characteristically 
informal pioneer custom is indicated by a close examination 
of the files of old newspapers. 

These show that, in point of time, the practice of sending 
cake with the marriage announcement preceded that of sending 
a gold dollar and that the cake custom was firmly established 
by the early 1840s. Concerning marriages, the Columbia 
Missouri Statesman of July 21, 1843, quotes Number 5, 
Chapter xix of ‘Printers’ Proverbs” as being: ‘Remember 
thou the Printer and his household and when thou weddest 
thy daughter to the man of her choice, send thou unto him a 
bountiful portion of the bridal loaf and peradventure he will 
bless thee.’’ At a still earlier date, the Columbia Patriot 
of February 5, 1842, quotes the Paris Sentinel as announcing: 
“Send the cake with the wedding notices,” and comments 
editorially: ‘“Thatsright, Maj! Stir them up and make them 
send along the cake..... what good will it do a married couple 
to be ‘published’ unless the printer bids them ‘good cheer’ 
and who is fool enough to do this unless cake is received?’’ 
And in support of the practice, the Patriot, in one of its issues, 
after a brief marriage announcement inserts in brackets ‘‘cake 
not received.” 

While the “cake received”’ notices appear to be more 
characterestic of the ’40s, the gold dollar does not become 
prominent until the ’50s, when, as has been shown, it was 
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often accompanied by cake. ‘Gold dollars instead of cake, 
for publishing marriages, is now the rule with printers. Re- 
member,’’ states the Glasgow Weekly Times of November 24, 
1853. 

Not until the fifties were editorial explanations regarding 
rules for the publication of marriage notices found in Columbia 
and Glasgow papers. 

While no stated charge was the general rule and the send- 
ing of a gold dollar, as has been seen, elicited expressions of 
editorial gallantry, the practice of sending the dollar ap- 
proaches, in point of time, at least, a more business-like atti- 
tude in regard to the printing of marriage notices, as is seen 
in this announcement in the issue of the Glasgow Weekly 
Times of March 2, 1851: 


The charge for marriage notices is left to the bridegroom, and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. 


Still more business-like is the announcement in the Columbia 
Missouri Statesman of September 27, 1851, under the caption 
GRATUITOUS NOTICES, that it publishes a ‘greater or 
less number of gratuitous notices giving information of 
marriages, deaths and the meetings of societies, churches and 
various other public bodies.’’ Those desiring the publica- 
tion of such notices, therefore, are requested to cooperate with 
the editor by indicating clearly all important items, partic- 
ularly proper names. 

Finally, on June 27, 1862, by which time the increasing 
number of marriage notices made clarity and conciseness 
in the announcement of more importance than the custom 


of favoring the editor, the Columbia Missouri Statesman 
published the following: 


MARRIAGE NOTICES.—Let us say for the hundredth time that 
marriage notices to insure insertion must be accompanied by some respon- 
sible name. The day of ‘‘selling’’ us these things is past. The friend there- 
fore who sends us a notice of the marriage of some of the “old folks’’ in 
Cedar township will understand why it does not appear. 


This notice indicates that for the Statesman, at least, editorial 
romance had faded out of the publication of marriage notices, 
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not to reappear until the announcement of weddings as social 
events. 

Considering the cake and gold dollar custom from the 
standpoint of chronological development, it appears that the 
practice of favoring the editor originated through the desire 
to insure the appearance of the marriage notice in the paper. 
For it is certain that, while marriage notices were published 
as early as the 1820s, editors felt no obligation to include 
them. This same editorial attitude also existed in regard 
to the publication of death notices. The inclusion in the paper 
of such notices was a mark of editorial courtesy and, as more 
and more were received, it is probable that all were not in- 
cluded. Hence the practice, in regard to wedding announce- 
ments, of favoring the editor, first with cake and then with 
money. By the time the practice died out, the free publica- 
tion of all marriage notices was accepted as an editorial obli- 
gation. 

WILLIAM CHAUVENET, MISSOURIAN 


That William Chauvenet, who has been acclaimed the 
“father of the United States Naval Academy,’ a mathema- 
tician of nationally and internationally recognized ability, 
and one of the most eminent authorities in the annals of Amer- 
ican practical astronomy, lived during the height of his career 
in St. Louis is a fact that may well inspire Missourians with 
pride. For the ten years from 1859 to 1869, or from the ages 
of 39 to 49—he died at the age of fifty—-Chauvenet served 
as professor of astronomy and as the second Chancellor of 
Washington University, thereby lending the distinction of 
his name to the State’s roster of eminent Missourians. 

William Chauvenet was a man endowed with a brilliant 
mind, with adequate means for his education and with intel- 
lectual, cultured and devoted parents. His rise to fame, 
therefore, contains nothing of the pioneer elements of poverty, 
denial and struggle. His father, William Marc Chauvenet, 
was a native of Narbonne, France, who, following the down- 
fall of Napoleon, emigrated from Italy to the United States 
where he married Miss Mary Kerr of Boston. Of this union, 
William Chauvenet was born on May 24, 1820, near Milford, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Following his graduation from Yale at the age of twenty, 
with high honors in the classics and mathematics, a scientific 
career was decided upon for young Chauvenet by his appoint- 
ment, in 1840, as assistant to Professor Alexander Dallas 
Bache, nationally known scientist and head of Gerard College 
in Philadelphia. The next year young Chauvenet married 
Catherine Hemple of that city. In 1842 he received an ap- 
pointment as head of the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 
after serving as professor of mathematics on board the U. 
S.S. Mississippi. 

Out of Chauvenet’s efforts on behalf of midshipmen, 
who, in accordance with the custom of the day, were per- 
mitted, but not required to pass eight months in the study of 
mathematics at the Naval Asylum in order to qualify for pro- 
motion, grew plans for a regularly organized school with a 
two-year course of study. Finally, in 1845, as a consequence 
of the action of George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, 
the United States Naval Academy, for the realization of 
which Chauvenet had bent every effort and for the means of 
the creation of which institution he had pointed the way, was 
established at Annapolis. For the next fourteen years, in 
the upbuilding of the Academy, Chauvenet was the chief 
influence in the grounding of that institution on a firm and 
scientific basis. 

By 1859, though but thirty-nine years old, he had estab- 
lished a name for himself, not only as a teacher and admin- 
istrator, but as an internationally known scientist and author 
of mathematical textbooks which advanced the teaching of 
their subjects in the United States and which in certain fields 
have not been outdated. In that year, Chauvenet was 
offered the position of professor of astronomy and natural 
science at Yale. A founder and a trail blazer, he chose 
instead to accept a similar position which was tendered him 
at the same time by Washington university in St. Louis, 
then but recently established, where, as he said, ‘‘conscious 
usefulness would be his best reward.” 

In 1862, upon the death of the school’s first chancellor, 
Joseph B. Hoyt, Chauvenet was made Chancellor of Washing- 
ton university in recognition of the services which he had 
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rendered it as a teacher. Here, again, his remarkable ad- 
ministrative qualities came into play, and, applying the same 
zeal and genius with which he had built up the United States 
Naval Academy, Chauvenet built up the infant St. Louis 
institution, with the result that Washington university pros- 
pered and attained a status of character and reputation. 

A man of indefatigable energies, Chauvenet kept up, 
beyond his strength, his arduous administrative duties, his 
teaching, his writing, and his activities in connection with 
nationally prominent scientific organizations. Yet he found 
time to take part in the play of his children and to direct their 
education. 

At the time Chauvenet was in St. Louis, the St. Louis 
bridge was under construction, and the builders of the bridge 
had at their disposal his profound mathematical knowledge. 
James B. Eads, for whom the bridge was later named, “‘in 
order to guard against any possible error,”’ submitted the plans 
of the bridge to Chauvenet. The latter, significantly, in 
consideration of the obstacles which later impeded the build- 
ing of the bridge, reported on Eads’ plans: “The bridge 
erected in accordance with them will be a new triumph of the 
science of engineering and a credit to our city.”’ In addition, 
C. M. Woodward, the outstanding authority on Eads bridge, 
credits Chauvenet with contributing to the construction of 
the famous bridge through his theory of the ribbed arch and 
his ingenious and delicate device for measuring the modulus 
of elasticity in steel. 

In 1869, impaired health compelled Chauvenet to resign 
the chancellorship of Washington university and on Decem- 
ber 13, 1870, after futile attempts to fortify a constitution 
broken by overwork, he died at the age of fifty. He lies 
buried in Bellefontaine Cemetery in St. Louis. 


JOHN SOBIESKI 


An interesting bit of Missouriana is that revealed by 
the following notice which appears in the Jefferson City State 
Tribune of April 4, 1899: 
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JOHN SOBIESKI 





Descendant of a King Will Lecture in Jefferson City 





John Sobieski will lecture Tuesday evening, April 11, at Bethel Baptist 
Church. The lecture will be under the auspices of the above mentioned 
church. The lecturer's subject will be ‘The Downfall of Poland.” John 
Sobieski, besides being one of the ablest lecturers on the platform today, 
has an exceedingly interesting history and is in many ways a remarkable 
man. He was born in Warsaw, Poland, and his father, John Sobieski, 
was beheaded as the leader of the Polish uprising in 1846. He is a lineal 
descendant of John Sobieski, King of Poland, who in 1638 [1683], defeated 
the Moslem hordes at Kahlenburg and saved Vienna, the outpost of 
Christendom. History accords King John Sobieski the distinction of 
saving Continental Europe from Moslemism and the consequent oppres- 
sion and barbarism. 


Then follows a sketch of the great Polish King’s sixth 
lineal descendant, who, according to the claims of the lecturer, 
but for the failure of Kosciuszko to reorganize Poland in 
the late eighteenth century, would then be reigning as King 
John IV of Poland: 


When the present John Sobieski’s father was killed in Poland he was 
banished with his mother. She died in England and he came to America 
at the age of twelve years. He entered the Union army as a bugler and 
served through the civil war, being shot through the body at the battle of 
Gettysburg. At the close of the war he went to Mexico and entered the 
army there, was made chief of General Escabodo’s [Escobedo’s] staff. 
When the unfortunate Maximilian was shot Colonel Sobieski witnessed 
the execution. Returning to the United States he was sent to the legis- 
lature in Minnesota. Since then, he has lectured in all the countries of 
Europe, save his own native land. From this he is forever barred by an 
edict issued years ago by the Czar of all the Russias. No relative of his 
patriot father can visit Poland and escape Siberia. Colonel Sobieski lives 
in Neosho and has a wife and daughter there. He is a thorough Missourian 
and believes implicitly in the greatness of his adopted state. The three 
themes upon which Colonel Sobieski likes best to talk are the abolition of 
the death penalty, the giving of suffrage to women, and the abolition of 
the liquor traffic in all its forms. On any of the three topics he is at all 
times interesting. 


No other biographical sketch of John Sobieski, Mis- 
sourian, could be found. 
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DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T YOU? 


That William Henry Ashley, captain in the war of 1812, 
brigadier-general in the Missouri militia, first lieutenant- 
governor of Missouri, founder of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, the man after whom ‘‘Ashley beaver” was named, 
representative in Congress from October 31, 1831 to March 3, 
1837, and socially prominent St. Louisan, is buried in a grave 
on an Indian mound in Cooper county overlooking the Mis- 
souri river at a point between Boonville and Arrow Rock? 


—, 


That the town of ‘‘Kansas” in Missouri, where Francois 
Chouteau established a fur trading post in 1821, was not 
incorporated under its present name ‘Kansas City” until 
1889? 

ca, 


That the first long distance telephone line in Missouri 
was the ten mile Jackson-Cape Girardeau line, completed 
December 18, 1877? This line preceded by several months 
the telephone exchanges established in Hannibal and St. 
Louis, and the line from Columbia to Rocheport in 1878, 
and antedated by an even greater length of time other pioneer 
Missouri telephone systems established in Kansas City and 
Ashland in 1879, and in Boonville in 1883. The Jackson- 
Cape Girardeau line, however, proved to be unsatisfactory 
and was later transformed into a telegraph line. 


—, 


That America’s great poet, Edgar Allen Poe, received 
complimentary notices on his work in the St. Louis Reveille 
as early as 1846, which he deeply appreciated, when the New 
York Mirror still contained articles unfavorable to him? 


—, 


That Alanson Work, father of the famous song writer, 
Henry Clay Work, who composed Marching Through Georgia, 
Wake Nicodemus! and Father Come Home, served three years 
and three months in the Missouri Penitentiary for attempting 
to liberate slaves in Marion county? His companions in 
the project, James E. Burr and George Thompson, each 
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served five years. All were pardoned by Governor John C. 
Edwards. The jury which tried the case in Palmyra, in 1841, 
was out one hour and each prisoner was sentenced to twelve 
years in the penitentiary. One of the men on the jury was 
John M. Clemens, father of Mark Twain. 

wm, 

That Edward Bates, eminent Missouri lawyer and states- 
man, brother of Frederick Bates, (second governor of the 
State), member of the constitutional convention of 1820, 
Missouri's first attorney-general, U. S. attorney for the Mis- 
souri District, U. S. congressman, State senator, and chair- 
man of the Whig national convention of 1856, received and 
declined the first cabinet appointment ever made to a resi- 
dent west of the Mississippi? In 1850, offered the portfolio 
of secretary of war by President Fillmore, Bates not only 
declined the appointment but refused the offer of a second 
appointment as secretary of the interior. He did, however, 
later accept a position as attorney-general in the cabinet of 
President Lincoln. 

a, 

That Mother’s Day in the United States, for which a 
national law was enacted in 1914, is believed to have been 
inaugurated in Kansas City by Aerie Number 47 of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles? In promotion of a movement to 
honor motherhood and to provide for the welfare of mothers, 
the Eagles in May, 1904, held what is thought to be the first 
Mother’s Day program in the United States. Music and 
short speeches appropriate to the occasion made up the 
program. 

Summ, 

That Kit Carson, the famous Kentucky-born frontier 
guide, was once apprenticed to a saddler in Franklin, Missouri? 
When Kit ran away the following year (in 1836) to join a 
caravan to Santa Fe, his employer advertised in the Missouri 
Intelligencer and offered a reward of one cent for his return. 


“a, 


That Bridgeton, in St. Louis county, is thought to be the 
only town in the United States that still has its commons? 
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The second oldest town in St. Louis county, the town is said 
to have been founded by a Frenchman, St. Germain, in 1786. 
It also has the distinction of being the home of Masonic Lodge 
No. 80, A. F. and A. M., chartered in 1846, which was the 
first Masonic lodge established in what is now St. Louis 
county. 

com, 


That a Missouri farmer, Colonel George C. Thilenius 
of Cape Girardeau, was awarded the Medal of Merit at the 
world’s exposition at Vienna in 1873 for the best flour in the 
world? The flour was manufactured in the Cape City mills 
from wheat grown in Cape Girardeau in 1872. 


<m, 


That, although the Missouri State Constitution of 1820 
provided that “schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged in this State,’’ thirty-three years elapsed 
before a law was passed appropriating any portion of the State 
taxes for educational purposes? During this period our pub- 
lic school system, established by the Geyer Act of 1839, was 
supported by the small revenues accruing from the interest 
on the State and township school funds and from sums paid 
voluntarily to teachers by parents or guardians. State appro- 
priation was finally made by the law of February 24, 1853, 
which appropriated 25% of the annual state revenues to school 
purposes. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


The intrepid courage of the pioneer and the rugged spirit 
of eastern economic enterprise and individualism, which 
together extended the United States westward to the Pacific, 
are nowhere more romantically blended than in the story of 
the Pony Express. As Chapman points out, private enter- 
prise backed the Pony Express and kept it going despite the 
price of bankruptcy and financial ruin to its owners. Death 
itself failed to bar the way of the plucky rider and his pony. 
Across Indian-infested plains, through snow-blocked mountain 
passes and over sunbaked alkali deserts, the Pony Express 
delivered the mail and shortened by ten days the distance 
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between the Atlantic slope and California. More, it proved 
the practicability of the transcontinental telegraph and rail- 
road line which—it having been proved by the Pony Express 
that the way could be opened—followed in its wake to the 
Pacific. One of the most interesting and fascinating stories 
in the annals of Missouri history, the celebration in 1935 of 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of the Pony Express, 
makes timely a bibliography on the subject. 

The second bibliography relates to dueling in Missouri. 
Though relatively little published material exists on the sub- 
ject, the practice of dueling attained considerable prevalence 
in Missouri and attracted no little attention on the part of the 
public and the press. Timothy Flint deplored the custom 
in his Recollections. In 1822 the practice became the subject 
of State legislation. In the national annals of dueling, Bloody 
Island in the Mississippi opposite St. Louis, ranks second only 
to the famous Bladensburg dueling ground just outside the 
District of Columbia. On Bloody Island many distinguished 
Missourians, among them, Thomas Hart Benton, engaged in 
duels. While the first duel fought in Missouri cannot be 
designated with certainty, the earliest duel of which we now 
have a record was that fought in 1810 on Bloody Island by 
Dr. Farrar and James A. Graham. The last known record 
of a resort to ‘‘the field of honor” in Missouri is that of the 
duel between Doctors McBride and Montgomery at Mt. 
Vernon, which occurred in 1881. Few states have a more 
interesting dueling history than Missouri. 


THE Pony Express 


Bailey, W. F., ‘The Pony Express,” in the Century Magazine, Vol. LVI, 
No. 3 (October, 1898), pp. 882-892. 

Berthold, Victor M., ‘Francs of the Western Express Companies,” 
in the Collector's Club Philatelist, Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and 
October, 1926), pp. 129-140, 203-215. 

Berthold, Victor M., “‘William H. Russell, Originator and Developer of 
the Famous Pony Express,” in the Collector’s Club Philatelist, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and April, 1929). 

Bradley, Glenn D., The Story of the Pony Express: An Account of the 


Most Remarkable Mail Service Ever in Existence and Its Place in 
History (Chicago, 1913). 
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Chapman, Arthur, The Pony Express: The Record of A Romantic Adventure 
in Business (New York, 1932). 

Driggs, H. R., The Pony Express Goes Through; An American Saga Told 
by its Heroes (New York, 1935). 

Hafen, Leroy R., The Overland Mail, 1849-1869 (Cleveland, 1926), Chapter 
8, pp. 165-194. 

Harlow, Alvin F., Old Waybills: The Romance of the Express Companies 
(New York, 1934), Chapter 12, pp. 216-240. 

Hauck, Louise Platt, “The Pony Express Celebration’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XVII, No. 4 (July, 1923), pp. 435-439. 

Hauck, Louise Platt, The Youngest Rider; A Story of the Pony Express 
(Boston, ©1927). 

Majors, Alexander, Seventy Years on the Frontier (Chicago, 1893), Chapter 
22, pp. 182-194. 

Pack, Mary R., The Romance of the Pony Express (Omaha, 1924). 

Paxson, F. L., The History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, 
©1924), pp. 465-466. 

“The Pony Express,” in Back-Trailing On the Old Frontiers, pp. [28]-31. 

St. Joseph, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce, St. Joseph Pony Express 
Celebration. Conducted by the St. Joseph Civic Festival Association 
(St. Joseph, 1923). 

“Some Facts About the Pony Express” in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1 (October, 1922), pp. 107-108. 

Thorp, Raymond W., “The Overland Mail,” in The Target, February 28, 
1925. 

Trachsel, Myrtle Jamison, ‘On the Trail of the Pony Express,” in The 
Frontier, May, 1925, pp. 119-125. 

Twain, Mark, Roughing It (2 vols., New York, 1922), Vol. I, pp. 52-57. 


DUELING IN MIssourRI 


Billon, F. L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days (St. Louis, 1888), 
pp. 81-84. 

Burnett, Peter B., Recollections of An Old Pioneer (New York, 1880), 
pp. 88-94. 

“Duels of Early Missouri Days,”’ in the Kansas City Star, December 11, 
1914, January 28, 1915, February 16, 1915; Joplin News Herald- 
January 31, 1915. 

Edwards, Richard and Hopewell, M. D., Edward’s Great West...... (St. 
Louis, [1860]), pp. 332, 342. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard, 
(6 Vols., New York, 1901), Vol. II, pp. 328-333. 

Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years.... (Boston, 1826), 
pp. 178-183. 

Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri From the Earliest Explorations and 
Settlements Until the Admission of the State into the Union (3 vols., 
Chicago, 1908), Vol. III, pp. 74-79. 
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{Lucas, J. B. C.], Pamphlet containing letters of J. B. C. Lucas on the 
Benton-Lucas duel, reprinted from the Missouri Gazette of October 
4, October 11, and November 1, 1817. 

(McFerron-Oglesby Duel], in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXV, 
No. 2 (January, 1931), p. 375. 

“One of John Smith T’s Dueling Pistols,” in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3 (April, 1922), p. 465. 

Scharf, J. T., History of St. Louis City and County From the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1883), Vol. II, 
pp. 1849-1856. 

Seitz, Don C., Famous American Duels With Some Account of the Causes 
That Led Up to Them and the Men Engaged (New York, 1929), pp. 
158-175. 

Smith, W. R., “History of Dueling in the State of Missouri,” in the Colum- 
bia, Missouri Herald, December 23, 1904. 

Stevens, Walter B (editor), The Brown-Reynolds Duel; a Complete Docu- 
mentary Chronicle of the Last Bloodshed Under the Code Between St. 
Louisans (St. Louis, 1911). 

Stevens, W. B., Centennial History of Missouri....1820-1921 (6 vols., 
St. Louis, 1921), Vol. I. See Index under Dueling. 

Switzler, W. F., Switsler’s Illustrated History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1879), 
pp. 481-491, 

Truman, B. C., The Field of Honor (New York, 1884), pp. 287-289, 386-387. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
SKELETONS.—A few human Skeletons on hand and for sale by 


Wm. R. Snelson. 
Fayette, June 24th, 1847. 
From the Fayette, Boon’s Lick Times, June 24, 1847. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Grammar School 


The subscriber begs leave to inform the respectable inhabitants of 
St. Louis, that he intends to establish a School in town, in which will be 
taught the French and English languages gramatically.... 

He has a peculiar method in teaching, by which he has taught a number 
of years to the advantage and satisfaction of all his scholars; his experience 
and success has provided him with testimonials that his scholars have 
always excelled in the sixth part of the time that those who have been 
instructed in the old way have taken, and to speak with fluency and ease; 
his pupils have found this method more amusing and agreeable, none have 
complained of being overloaded with rules and fatigued by the dryness 
of the theory, notwithstanding the scholar finds himself in full possession 
of them all in a sixth part of the time as aforesaid, they are in such an 
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insensible manner employed with the practice that the scholar can never 
forget them, it eases him in speaking so that he does not stand in as much 
need to think so much on the rules in speaking as on the object of his 
discourse. ... 


On request the subscriber will likewise teach Arithmetick, Geography, 
Geometry, and any other branch of the Mathematicks, likewise Drawing, 
as well from Free-hand as Architecture Cyvilis and Military. 


His school will commence as soon as a sufficient number of pupils are 
procured, so that he may with confidence look for a comfortable support 
from it.... 


CHRISTOPHER FRIEDRICH SHEW, 


Formerly Professor in the Lycée Academy 
at Paris, lately Minister of the Gospel at 
Pittsburg. 
St. Louis, Jan. 9. 


From the Missouri Gazette, January 11, 1809. 


VACCINE INOCULATION 


The undersigned having been politely favoured by a friend with the 
genuine Vaccine infection, has successfully communicated that inestimable 
preventive of the Small Pox to a number of the inhabitants of St. Louis 
and its vicinity; and from a sincere wish which he entertains more widely 
to disseminate this blessing, he has taken the present occasion to inform 
such physicians and other intelligent persons as reside beyond the limits 
of his accustomed practice, that he will with much pleasure, on application, 
furnish them with the Vaccine infection. The following comparative 
view and certificate will sufficiently shew the high estimation in which 
Vaccination is holden by a number of the most learned and respectable 
physicians in our country. Persons in indigent circumstances, paupers, 
and Indians, will be vaccinated and attended gratis, on application to 


A. SAUGRAIN.! 
St. Louis, May 26, 1809. 


From the Missouri Gazette, June 7, 1809. 


This advertisement probably relates to the first use of vaccine for the 
prevention of smallpox in St. Louis. One of the testimonials published following 
the advertisement is as follows: ‘‘ Vaccination is an infallible preventive of the 
Small poz, always mild, free from pain or danger, never fatal, not contageous. 
No erruption but where vaccinated. No confinement, loss of time or expense 
necessary. No precaution—no medicine required. No consequent deformity. 
No subsequent disease.”’ 
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PAPER MILL 
IN 
Boone county? 


THE subscribers are now making arrangements for the manufacturing 
of PAPER, about 5 miles south of Columbia, Boone county, and wish to 
purchase all kinds of RAGS, delivered at Lamme, Keiser & Co’s Mills, in 
said county—for which they will give the following prices: 


For good Linen and Cotton Rags, 3 cents per Ib. 
For good clean Woolen, Tow and Jeans, do. 1 cent per Ib. 


They expect to be in operation by the 1st of August next; and they 
will take Rags at any point, by deducting the carriage. All those wishing 
to encourage an establishment of this kind, will do it by saving their Rags. 

Publishers of newspapers in the State will please insert this. 


LAMME COX & CO. 


Boone county, January 11, 1834. 
From the Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, January 4, 1834. 


NEW HORSE BOAT FERRY 


THE undersigned, having established a NEW FERRY on the Mis- 
souri river, at the town of Rocheport, begs leave to inform the public, 
that the same is now in successful operation. His boat is entirely new, 
with room to carry (at each trip), three wagons or forty horsemen, and 


with two horses (in ordinary stage of water) will cross the river in FOUR 
MINUTES. 

The traveling community may rely, that they will meet with no 
detention, as no pains will be spared by the proprietor in expediting the 
crossing of all persons who may favour him with their patronage. The 
proprietor having STRONG OPPOSITION, is from the very nature of 
the case, full of accommodation and compromise, the consequence is, 
charges will be reasonable. He solicits from a generous public one trial, 
as he flatters himself, he can give satisfaction to the most fastidious. 


°This advertisement is for the first paper mill in Missouri and probably the 
first west of the mountains. The mill was located at Rock Bridge, a natural 
bridge about five or six miles south of Columbia. The owners were David 
Lamme, William Lamme, John W. Keiser and Thomas Cox. Local editors were 
urged to patronize the firm. While it is not known just how many newspapers 
bought their news print from the mill, the last issue of the Missouri Intelligencer, 
published December 27, 1834, was printed on paper made at the Boone county 
mill. Also, the St. Louis Republican of September 8, 1835, announced that its 
issue of that date was printed on paper from the Boone county mill. The 
Republican, in giving testimonials of the high quality of the paper, declared that 
it compared favorably with, if it was not superior to, ‘‘any paper manufactured 
west of the mountains."’ The mill, however, was not remunerative and enjoyed 
but a brief existence. 
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All teachers and preachers of christianity who are regularly engaged 
in ministerial duties (by making the same known), will be crossed free of 
charge.... There is at the ferry on the Rocheport side, a very fine 
spring, which makes it an admirable camping ground for immigrants. 

The place is so situated that two hands can herd any number of loose 
stock, and persons driving horses, mules or cattle, will find this a great 
convenience. Those traveling south and south west are refered to the 
finger board on the east hill of Rocheport—there taking the left hand road, 
500 yards will place you on this fine ferry boat where all persons may rely 
that they will be attended to in regal old Kentucky style. 


JOHN STEMMONS.* 
Rocheport, July 2, 1847. 


From the Missourt Statesman, July 28, 1848. 


‘The writer, in various crossings at Rocheport in 1915 on the Auguste 
Wolte, never made better time than five minutes and sometimes ten minutes 
were required for the crossing, depending upon the stage of the water. The 
above John Stemmons or ‘‘Major’’ Stemmons, as he was known, shortly after 
the appearance of this advertisement, joined the California gold rush and re- 
turned to Rocheport in 1852. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CLOSING OBSERVANCES OF THE MARK TWAIN CENTENNIAL 


Throughout 1935 the various civic, educational, and 
literary groups in Missouri which celebrated the centennial 
of Mark Twain’s birth paid tribute to this notable Missourian. 
Hannibal, his boyhood home, now said to be “‘the best known 
small city in the United States,”’ ended its official celebration 
with a dinner given on November 30. The principal speakers 
were Homer Croy, Rev. C. J. Armstrong, and Morris Ander- 
son. The dinner was attended by over 250 guests, and from 
10:00 to 10:30 p. m. radio station KSD, St. Louis, broadcast 
the highlights of the evening. The Mark Twain Museum 
was closed on that date also, after having been visited 
by thousands. 


At the University of Missouri the week of November 30 
to December 7 was made one of special observance. An 
address on ‘Mark Twain, the Ink of History,” by Bernard 
DeVoto, and another on ‘‘Mark Twain as a Critic of American 
Society,”” by H. M. Belden were given at convocations. An 
exhibit of rare Mark Twain books, including many first 
editions, and newspaper articles from the library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, was held throughout the 
week. 


In St. Louis a memorial dinner in honor of Mark Twain 
was held in the Jefferson Hotel on December 3, 1935. This 
dinner was sponsored by the Mark Twain Memorial Associa- 
tion, and was attended by 150 guests. The chief speaker was 
Dan C. Beard, artist, writer, and Boy Scout leader. The 
guests viewed the only moving picture made of Mark Twain, 
taken in 1908, which was loaned for the occasion by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. The toast- 
master was Cyril Clemens, relative of the humorist, and 
president of the International Mark Twain Society. 
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RECENT MEETINGS OF MISSOURI COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At a meeting of the Greene County Historical Society, 
held at Springfield on January 16, 1936, the following officers 
for the year 1936 were elected: Judge Charles L. Henson, 
president; D. W. R. Cox, first vice president; Justus R. Moll, 


second vice president; and W. I. Christopher, secretary- 
treasurer. 





The annual banquet of the Adair County Historical 
Society was given at Kirksville on February 21, 1936. At 
the business meeting following the banquet, the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. A. J. Burk, president; Dr. C. E. 
Still, vice president; Manville Carothers, treasurer; Charles 
F. Link, secretary; Miss Lucy Simmons and Mrs. W. E. 
Shirley, directors. By action of the meeting, the time of 
holding the annual banquet of the Society was changed from 
February to autumn. 


The annual spring banquet of the Clay County Historical 
Society was held on the evening of March 2, 1936, at Liberty, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, being the guest speaker of the occasion. The 
winning contestants in the historical essay contest sponsored 
by the Clay County Historical Society were guests at the 
banquet. The prize-winning essays were read and the prizes 
awarded. The historian of the society, Mrs. Charles A. 
McConn, had on display an excellent collection of historical 
scrapbooks. Mrs. Robert S. Withers and Mrs. Earl Sevier 
of Liberty are president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Society. 


BUSINESS JOURNALS OF MOSES U. PAYNE ACQUIRED 


Recent accessions by the State Historical Society include 
several volumes relating to the business affairs of the late 
Moses U. Payne, pioneer Methodist minister, merchant, 
and land owner who lived in Boone county many years. 
Mr. Payne was well-known, not only as a minister and a 
business man, but as a philanthropist as well, having pur- 
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chased and deeded to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1869, Howard Female College, which was known 
thereafter as Howard-Payne College. The Payne journals 
recently acquired by the Society are as follows: Journal of 
Merchandise Sold to Columbia Persons During February 2, 
1829-March 26, 1830; Journal of Merchandise Sold During 
September 1839-August 1840; Ledger of 1831-32; Ledger of 
1832-33; Invoice Book of A. M. and Moses U. Payne, showing 
items bought in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. Louis during 
1833-34; List of persons to whom money was paid during 
1829-1832; Journal, Diary, and Day Book of Moses U. 
Payne’s Cattle Farm, or Train, Near Sidney, Iowa, During 
1863-65; Record Book of a Cattle Driving Train During July 
to December, 1865; List of Gold Purchases and Sales During 
February 29-June 25, 1864; List of Gold Purchases and Sales 
During December 3, 1864-July 21, 1865; Letter Book of Moses 
M. Broadwell, Commission Merchant, From September 19, 
1863-January 19, 1867; and Letter Book of Letters Received 
by Moses M. Broadwell, Commission Merchant, From Jan- 
uary 5-August 25, 1864. This collection was obtained from 
Mr. O. C. Roby, of Rocheport, Missouri. 


LOCAL HISTORY PLACED IN SCHOOLS OF ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY 


The Brief Authentic History of St. Francois County, 
by J. Tom Miles, which was first published serially in the 
Farmington News during the fall of 1935, has been printed in 
a separate booklet of 67 pages, and a copy has been placed 
in each of the schools of St. Francois county. Mr. J. Clyde 
Akers, county superintendent of schools, plans to include 
questions about the history of the county in future examina- 
tions for teachers. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 100th anniversary of the introduction into the United 
States of the order of the Sisters of St. Joseph, by a band of 
six young French nuns who settled at Carondelet and Cahokia, 
will be celebrated in March, 1936. 
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The town of Marshall is planning a centennial celebra- 
tion to be held in 1939. The Chamber of Commerce is now 
collecting information which will be useful in planning the 
ceremonies. 





The county court of Audrain county has appointed a 
Centennial Committee charged with the duty of planning a 
celebration to commemorate the county’s 100th anniversary. 
The Mexico Evening Ledger of December 16, 1935, began a 
series of historical articles ‘‘A Century of Progress in Audrain 
County,’’ by Herschel Schooley. The Mexico Weekly and 
Daily Intelligencer also started such a series on December 5 
and 17, 1935, respectively. The Audrain County Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Mexico Chamber of Commerce 
were instrumental in starting this movement for a celebra- 
tion. 





The 100th anniversary of Gilgal Baptist Church, the 
first organized in Miller county, was observed at Bagnell 
on October 7, 1935. The church has been inactive for many 
years. Data from its old record book were printed in the 
Tuscumbia Miller County Autogram of November 28, 1935. 


Four Missouri counties will become one hundred years 
old in December, 1936. These are: Clark county, organized 
December 16, 1836; Audrain county, organized December 17, 


1836; Caldwell and Daviess counties, organized December 29, 
1836. 


The 91st anniversary of the organization of Texas county, 
dating from February 14, 1845, is recalled by an article in 
the Houston Herald of February 13, 1936. 


The 75th anniversary of St. Peters Catholic School at 
St. Charles was observed December 8 and 9, 1935.—From 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 8, 1935. 
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The 75th anniversary of Zion Lutheran Church, 21st 
and Benton streets, St. Louis, will be observed December 22, 


1935.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 21, 
1935. 





The 50th anniversary of the Kansas City Live Stock 
Exchange will be observed by a Chamber of Commerce dinner 
on February 12, a public reception by members of the Ex- 
change on Friday morning, February 14, and a dinner dance 
the same evening.—Kansas City Star, February 9, 1936. 





The 50th anniversary of Research Hospital, Kansas 
City, which was founded by the German Relief Society, was 
observed January 17, 1936.—From the Kansas City Star, 
January 17, 1936. 





A historical sketch of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Monett, Missouri, was written by Harry H. Westbay for the 
Monett Times of November 14, 1935. The 47th anniversary 
of the church was celebrated by an historical pageant on No- 
vember 12, 1935. 


The Oak Grove Banner of October 4, 1935, celebrates 
the completion of forty-five years of service to its community. 
Historical articles on the newspaper, the community, and 
Chapel Hill College, appear in this issue. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A memorial of five trees was dedicated to the G. A. R. 
dead by Camp St. Louis, No. 731, United Confederate Vet- 
erans, in Forest Park on December 8, 1935.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, December 9, 1935. 


The ceremony of ground-breaking for the new building 
of the School of Journalism at the University of Missouri was 
held on January 10, 1936. The building will be called Walter 
Williams Hall in memory of the late Walter Williams, former 
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president of the University and founder and dean of the School 
of Journalism. President Frederick A. Middlebush and Dean 
Frank L. Martin presided at the ceremonies, and addresses 
were made by Governor Guy B. Park, William R. Painter of 
Carrollton, William Southern, Jr. of Independence, and Ovid 
Bell of Fulton. Charles Clayton, president of the Alumni 
Association, and W. L. Bouchard, member of the Walter 
Williams Memorial Committee, also made brief addresses.— 
From the Columbia Missourian, January 10, 1936. 


A tablet to designate the building where Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court began practice 
in 1878 will be placed at 505 Chestnut street, St. Louis, by 
the St. Louis Bar Association——From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, February 2, 1936. 


It has been proposed that land surrounding the grave of 
General Nathaniel Watkins, in Scott county, be converted 
into a State park. Watkins, a half-brother of Henry Clay, 
was prominent as an early settler, civic leader, legislator, and 
Confederate officer. He was vice-president of the Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, February 25, 1936. 


The Cuba Chapter of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is erecting regulation government markers at the graves of 
soldiers in Missouri not otherwise marked. In May, 1935, 
the grave of Capt. James Sullivan, in Fee Fee Cemetery, 
St. Louis county, was marked. He served in the 13th Virginia 
regiment from December 16, 1776 to September 30, 1778, 
and subsequently served in other units until 1783.—Con- 
tributed by John Steele McCormick of Bourbon, Missouri, 
in a letter to the State Historical Society of Missouri, dated 
January 28, 1936. 
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NOTES 


Historical information and pictures of two covered 
bridges in Cape Girardeau county have been donated to the 
State Historical Society by Mr. Willis Knox of Jackson. 
These bridges are used in crossing the Whitewater river at 
Allenville and Bufordville. The former was erected following 
the Civil war and the latter in 1868. Mr. Knox also donated 
a picture of Bufordville Mill which was erected in 1858. 





Two photographs of the Bethel Presbyterian Church 
at Bay, Missouri, have been donated to the Society by Rev- 
erend Albert Kinzler, the pastor. The church was organized 
in 1848. 





The State Highway Department has donated eight photo- 
graphs of covered bridges in Missouri to the State Historical 
Society for permanent preservation. It is hoped that pictures 
and historical data on other covered bridges will be presented 
to the Society by its members and friends. 





Family Bible records prior to 1875 are being compiled 
by the Kansas City Chapter of the D. A. R.—From the 
Kansas City Times, February 12, 1936. 


The new St. Louis Post Office being erected at Eighteenth 
and Market streets, will be on the site of Chouteau’s Pond, 
and because of this fact must be built on a foundation com- 
posed of 149 concrete pillars some of which were sunk to a 
depth of 125 feet to bed rock. The springs which once filled 
the lake flow about 75,000 gallons of water per day and special 
pumps and drains will be at work continually to keep the new 
building dry.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, January 25, 
1936. 





Missouri has an unusually rich flora, with 2,790 different 
kinds of plants, in contrast to about half that number pos- 
sessed by most states, according to Dr. Julian A. Steyermark, 
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who gave an illustrated lecture on this subject at a meeting of 
the St. Louis Academy of Science.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, January 23, 1936. 





A piece of hard rock bearing the imprint of a human 
foot about six inches in length was found five miles southwest 
of Tipton recently.—Reprinted from the Tipton Times by 
the Eldon Lake-of-the-Ozarks-News, December 15, 1935. 





A total of 24,056 tons of cargo was handled by Federal 
barge line tows on the Missouri river between St. Louis and 
Kansas City from June 6 to November 19, 1935.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 11, 1935. 





Professor Jesse E. Wrench, of the University of Missouri, 
has been chosen president of the Missouri Archaeological 
Society for 1936.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Decem- 
ber 11, 1935. 





A 10,000-ton light cruiser, to be completed in 1937, 
will be named The St. Louis, the Navy Department has 
announced. Three navy vessels have previously borne this 
name. The first was a fighting sloop built in 1828 and used 
for 68 years; the second was an ironclad gunboat built at 
Carondelet during the Civil war; and the third was a trans- 
port which carried the admiral and officers of the surrendered 
Spanish fleet to American ports in the Spanish-American war. 
An armored cruiser bearing this name was officially removed 
from the Navy Register in 1929 following its retirement from 
active service in 1921.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
November 29, 1935. 





A short article about the Houdon statue of George 
Washington, which, as the personal property of Dr. S. S. 
Laws, stood on the campus of the University of Missouri during 
his administration as president, appeared in the Alumni 
News Letter of May, 1920, published by Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. Dr. Laws’ letter, in which he presented the 
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statue to the State University of Ohio, his Alma Mater, is 
printed as a part of this article. A copy of this issue of the 
Alumni News Letter has been presented to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri by Judge North Todd Gentry of Columbia. 





“‘Some Forgotten Inside History of Jim Bridger’s Famous 
Wyoming Fort,’’ an article by T. F. Morrison, appears in 
the Kansas City Times of February 14, 1936. Bridger is 
buried in Mount Washington Cemetery, in Kansas City. 





The death and burial of Mrs. John S. Phelps (wife of a 
former Missouri governor) at Springfield in 1878, are mentioned 
at some length in the ‘“Fifty-Eight Years Ago’’ column of the 
Mount Vernon Lawrence Chieftain, February 6, 1936. 





“Some Early Conditions in Warrensburg and County,” 
a lengthy historical article by J. L. Ferguson, appearing in the 
Warrensburg Star-Journal of February 11, 1936, describes 
pioneer life and contains quotations from the old diary of 
Brinkley Hornsby. 

The day book of William Bedell, early settler of Clark 
county who conducted a grocery store, containing entries from 
1838 to 1841, is printed serially in the ‘“‘Relics and Reminis- 
cences”’ department of the Kahoka Gazette-Herald of October 
4, November 1, 8, 15, and 22, 1935. The book is now owned 
by James W. Harlan of Geyersville, California. 





“Jeremiah Odell Bought in 1836 the Land Which He 
Gave for the Original Town of Marshall,”’ an article compiled 
by J. C. Patterson, secretary of the Marshall Chamber of 
Commerce, appears in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News of 
February 8, 1936, and the Marshall Saline County Record of 
February 11, 1936. Plans are being made for the city’s 
centennial in 1939. 





“Primitive Man in Phelps County,” by J. W. Ruwwe, in 
the Jefferson City Missouri Magazine of January, 1936, is an 
item of archaeological interest. 
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A translation of Chapter 8 of Erste Reise Nach Dem 
Nordlichen Amerika, the account of a trip up the Missouri 
and Kansas rivers by Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
brings to light one of the earliest descriptive sketches of this 
area. The trip was made in 1823 for the study of botany and 
natural life, as well as for adventure, and from this journal 
several present day landmarks may be identified. The trans- 
lation was contributed to the Kansas City Star of January 19, 
1936, by Robert M. Snyder, Jr., local bibliographer and 
collector. 

[Editor's Note: The State Historical Society of Missouri 
has a translation of the complete journal, made by Dr. William 
G. Bek, of the University of North Dakota, a well-known 
student of Missouri’s German settlements.] 





An illustrated article on early day carriages which are in 
the collection being made by Harry M. Lohmann of St. Louis, 
appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of February 2, 1936. 





An article on ‘‘The People of the Past Century in East 
Linn County,” by George W. Bailey, tells of the first settlers 
in this district. It appears in the Linneus Linn County News 
of January 30, 1936. 


A special feature section on ‘‘Pioneer Families of Wash- 
ington County,’ by Myrtle Kirkpatrick, begins in the Potosi 
Independent-Journal of January 16, 1936. The first article 
is on the family of Joseph McCormick. 


Historical data concerning the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, which is now eighty years old, appears in the Kansas 
City Star of January 26, 1936. 





’ 


“Early Days,”’ a series of historical articles concerning 
Mercer county, by Frederick W. Steckman, formerly of 
Princeton and now of Washington, D. C., begins in the Prince- 
ton Post of February 26, 1936. 
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The history of Mount Zion Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, said to be the first of this denomination organ- 
ized west of the Mississippi river, appears in the Troy Free 
Press of November 29, 1935. The church was organized 
August 1, 1834. 


A historical sketch of Elliott, prominent mining town of 
Randolph county from 1878 to 1912, was written by Claude 
Marshall in the Moberly Monitor-Index and Democrat of 
November 18, 1935. 


Historical data concerning Missouri City, first known as 
Williams’ Landing about 1834, then afterward as Old Rich- 
field, St. Bernard, and New Richfield, appears in the Excelsior 
Springs Daily Standard of November 7, 1935. In the issue of 
November 10, a communication from Mrs. J. E. Fulkerson 
augments the information given about Dr. Richard Carter, 
who was mentioned in the former article. 


In announcing the acquisition of a file of The Californian, 
published at San Francisco, California, for the period May 
28, 1864-May 20, 1865, the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress, for 1935, says on page 169: 

“Mark Twain was another famous contributor to the 
Californian. His first contribution, A Notable Conundrum, 
is in the issue of October 1, 1864. Later issues contain: 
Concerning the Answer to That Conundrum, Still Further 
Concerning That Conundrum; Whereas; A Touching Story 
of George Washington’s Boyhold; Daniel in the Lion’s Den— 
and Out Again All Right; The Killing of Julius Caesar— 
Localized; A Full and Reliable Account of the Extraordinary 
Meteoric Shower of Last Saturday Night; An Unbiased Criti- 
cism; Important Correspondence Between Mr. Mark Twain, 
of San Francisco, and Rev. Bishop Hawks, D. D., of New 
York, Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, of Chicago, Concerning the Occupancy of Grace 
Cathedral; and Further of Mr. Mark Twain’s Important 
Correspondence.” 
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A chronological list of marriages, births, deaths, and the 
chief local events of 1935, was printed in the California 
Democrat of December 26, 1935, and January 2, 1936. 





The first of a series of descriptive and historical articles 
on the Sunday schools and churches of Moniteau county, by 
Marvin H. Crawford, editor of the California Democrat, 
appeared in that paper on July 11, 1935. The series was con- 
tinued weekly thereafter. 

The centennial edition of the Alton (Ill.) Evening Tele- 
graph, January 15, 1936, contains the following historical 
items of Missouri interest: The Alton Prison; Biographical 
Sketch of Rev. Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, Abolitionist; Legend 
of the Piasa Bird; The Flood of 1844; Alton Dam; Western 
Military Academy Originally Wyman School for Boys; Rufus 
Easton’s Town of Alton; How Governor Clark’s Calls to 
Animals Won Chief’s Regard (at Portage des Sioux). 

The Centennial Edition of the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig, 
which was published December 29, 1935, contains many his- 
torical and feature stories about nearby Missouri communities. 
These include articles on Marion, Lewis, Pike, Adair, Macon, 
Clark, Schuyler, Scotland, Knox, Monroe, and Shelby counties, 
Culver-Stockton College, Hannibal-LaGrange College, Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College, and the Kirksville College of 
Osteopathy. 





The Hartford (Connecticut) Daily Courant of November 
17, 1935, devotes a lengthy section to Mark Twain. A lengthy 
article on ‘‘Mark Twain’s Long and Richly Productive Years 
in Hartford Recalled in Anecdotes Whose Flavor Time Has 
Not Dimmed,” was written by T. H. Parker. The Gravure 
Section contains several pictures of Twain, his family, and 
his home. 

The first of a series of articles on steamboats and river 
navigation, by Capt. William (Steamboat Bill) Heckman, in 
the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune of December 22, 
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1935, recounts the history of steamboating on the Gasconade 
river from the time when Henry Wohlt operated the first 
steamboat, the ‘Swan,’’ on this river. The articles appear 
weekly thereafter. 


Historical data about Auxvasse, which was first named 
Clinton City, appeared in the Auxvasse Review on November 
6, 1935, the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town. 


“Saline County’s Lone Eagle Candidate for the Presi- 
dency,” by Frederic A. Culmer, Professor of Government at 
Central College, is an article which describes the career of 
Colonel John T. Price who ran as “the People’s Free Candidate 
for President,”’ in 1892.—From the Fayette Democrat-Leader, 
January 10, 1936. 


“A Gold Hunter’s Diary,” the journal of William J. 
Cook, one of a party of five Missourians, which covers their 
trip from May 2, 1850, until August 4, 1850, and from January 
6, 1852, until May 20, 1852, was printed serially in the Union- 
ville Republican between July 17, 1935, and December 18, 
1935. 


A story of the early plan and construction of the Iowa & 
St. Louis Railroad, which was sold to the C. B. & Q. in 1903, 
appears in the Unionville Republican of November 20, 1935. 


The lengthy article, “ ‘Blind Spot’ in the Life of Count 
Pulaski Revealed,’’ which appeared in the St. Joseph News- 
Press of October 6, 1935, reviews the book Historical Facts in 
the Lives of Count Pulaski and Baron de Lovzinski, a rare book 
published by J. Babcock of Hartford, Connecticut, in 1800. 
The book has been republished by Charles H. Thompson of 
Plattsburg, Missouri. A Missouri county was named in 
honor of Count Pulaski. 
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Many historical events connected with Louis Seybold’s 
Halfway House, near Excelsior Springs, a tavern erected in 
1822 and still standing, are related in the Kansas City Star 
of January 5, 1936. 

“The Younger Boys Last Stand,” an article by Harry 
Hoffman, former marshal of Jackson county, Missouri, 
relates the story of the Northfield (Minnesota) raid, as told 
to him by Cole Younger before his death. This appears as a 
copyrighted story in the Norborne Democrat and the Leader 
of January 3, 1936. 








A sketch of the Scotland County Fair, an institution of 
the 80s, is given by Harry Seaman in the Memphis Reveille 
of October 31, 1935. 





“Ray County Chapters,” a series of historical articles 
begun in the Richmond Missourian of December, 1929, and the 
subject of a comment in the Missouri Historical Review of 
January, 1933, enters the 302nd number on November 4, 1935. 
This and several succeeding chapters are devoted to the town 
of Orrick and southwestern Ray county. The vast amount of 
historical material in this series, much of which has never 
before appeared in print, makes ‘‘Ray County Chapters” one 
of the most outstanding contributions of its kind in the country 
press. 





The early marriage records of Caldwell county from 1845 
to 1856 are listed by Miss Bertha Booth in the Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian of October 17, 1935. 





A copy of the pamphlet issued on ““The Diamond Jubilee 
of Zion Lutheran Church, 1860-1935,” of St. Louis, has been 
received by the State Historical Society of Missouri from Rev. 
L. J. Sieck, the pastor. 





An exhibition of the paintings of Thomas Hart Benton, 
native Missourian, was held at Christian College in Columbia, 
during February, 1936. An appreciative editorial concerning 
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this exhibition and Benton’s interpretation of American life 
appears in the Columbia Missourian of February 11, 1936. 





An account of the discovery of an old water color portrait 
of Dr. John Bull, early Missouri congressman and an un- 
successful candidate for governor, who died in Chariton county 
in 1863, appears in the Kansas City Journal Post of November 
24, 1935. The account was written by Robert Wright. A 
copy of this portrait has been obtained by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 





Former circuit judge James M. Sandusky of Liberty 
contributes some significant data on the Clay county bar in a 
letter printed in the Liberty Chronicle of February 20, 1936. 





Two articles of special value, ‘‘When I Came to Liberty,” 
compiled by the veteran Liberty, Missouri, editor, Irving 
Gilmer, are published in the Liberty Chronicle of February 
6 and 13, 1936. 


A historical sketch of the Hannah Hull Chapter, D. A. R., 


of Brookfield, appears in the Brookfield Budget-Gazette of 
October 9, 1935. 





A historical sketch of the ‘‘Big Brick House,” northeast 
of Avilla, in Jasper county, which was erected in 1857 by 
Moses Hunter, appears in the Carthage Evening Press of 
October 18, 1935. The house is soon to be razed. 





The visit of Prince Napoleon to St. Louis in 1861, as 
described in his diary which has just recently been published, 
is recounted by Marguerite Martyn in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of December 18, 1935. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
Guarding the Frontier: A Siudy of Frontier Defense From 


1815-1825. By Edgar Bruce Wesley (The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 217pp.) This outstanding volume 
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on the official aspects of U. S. frontier defense is a distinct 
and unique contribution to a hitherto neglected but significant 
phase of frontier history. It covers the important decade 
following the War of 1812 when the westward emigration of 
the American people attained the expression of a form of 
national idealism and when the important national problems 
of military defense and the Indian question were most vitally 
related to it. As the author pertinently points out, by its 
frontier defense and Indian policies the United States made 
possible the westward movement. The relation of the two 
policies and the intricate problem of their adjustment through 
the maintenance of a complex, three-fold national program 
involving the establishment of frontier military posts, the 
creation of the factory system and the institution of the Indian 
Agent, are clearly defined and developed and related to the 
larger needs and demands of an ever advancing westward 
movement. 

While the volume touches Missouri history at many 
interesting points, such as the fur trade, the factory system, 
Indian agents, military posts and roads, Indian depredations, 
and the larger subject of westward expansion (of which 
Missouri between 1815 and 1825 was the outpost), the most 
significant chapter in relation to Missouri history and one of 
the most significant chapters in the book, is Chapter X on 
the northwestern frontier. Here, in a region of comparative 
wilderness lying above and between Fort Osage on the Mis- 
souri and Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi, the author 
reveals the far-reaching military plans of the national govern- 
ment, plans based upon the supposed geographical unity of 
the region and involving the erection of forts on the upper 
Mississippi and on the Missouri at a point no higher than the 
Mandan villages, to protect the American fur trader and to 
facilitate the occupation of more remote territory, with the 
ultimate aim of the expansion of these plans to include the 
erection of forts at the mouths of the Minnesota and the 
Yellowstone. As one of the steps or measures in this broad 
plan of a united military expansion into the northwest, rather 
than as a separate and isolated undertaking in the light of 
which it usually has been regarded, the famed Missouri 
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Expedition of 1819 (the so-called Yellowstone Expedition), 
receives clear and thorough treatment and an entirely new 
interpretation. Failure to appreciate the breadth and in- 
clusiveness of the plans of the northwest, the author points 
out, has resulted in the confusion with which writers (notably 
Chittenden) have regarded this famous and much criticized 
expedition. Similarly, the Arikara wars are treated by the 
author in their proper relation to the united expansion of the 


northwestern frontier, rather than as incidents in the history 
of the fur trade. 


Guarding the Frontier is a readable and interesting book 
and at the same time the product of painstaking and careful 
scholarship. The text is copiously annotated and of interest 
to Missourians will be the many citations from early St. Louis 
newspapers. Maps (which might have been better), an index, 
an imposing bibliography notable for the variety and in- 
clusiveness of its primary sources, an index and an appendix 
containing a list of Indian agents and sub-agents from 1815- 
1825, complete this excellent work. 





A Trip to the Prairies and in the Interior of North America 
[7837-1838]. Travel Notes by Count Francesco Arese Now First 
Translated From the French, by Andrew Evans (New York, 
1934, 217 pp.) These delightfully informal and sketchy 
travel notes record the spontaneous and lively impressions 
and experiences of a young Italian nobleman and friend of 
Louis Philippe who made what might be termed a ‘“‘grand tour”’ 
of the United States in 1837 and 1838. Following a 5,000 to 
6,000 mile itinerary which took him, in the approximately six 
months covered by the travel notes, from New York to Wash- 
ington, through Virginia, down the Ohio and up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis; thence up the Missouri to Council Bluffs 
and the Falls of St. Anthony and from the last point with but 
two companions, across to Prairie du Chien by way of Fort 
Snelling and then on to Green Bay; thence down Lake Michi- 
gan to Chicago, and, via the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence and 
Hudson rivers, to Detroit, Niagara, Montreal, Quebec, Boston 
and New York. The entire length of the trip, the distance of 
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which Arese dismisses with characteristic aplomb by the 
comment ‘‘—but you can travel so rapidly here,”” was made 
by stage, steamboat, canoe and on foot. 

While the observations of the travel notes are devoted for 
the most part to Arese’s descriptions of the Indians, among 
whom he was a guest by necessity during the terrible ravages 
of the smallpox epidemic of 1837, and to his experiences in 
crossing overland from the upper Missouri to Green Bay, his 
naive and discerning comments on St. Louis, which are con- 
tained in chapters 3 and 4, are both amusing and interesting. 
In these chapters, Arese’s typical mode of approach—the 
attitude of an open, alert and unbiased mind rather than that 
of one dominated by an obsession for historical accuracy—is 
indicated by his comment on St. Louis when he says “I like 
St. Louis too well to speak of its Museum...., but what can 
you expect of a town only ten years old?” In a similar vein 
of enlightened tolerance, Arese interestingly comments on the 
creole, negro, mulatto and half-breed hunters, voyageurs and 
trappers of the American Fur Company who accompanied him 
on his trip up the river to Council Bluffs: ‘A strict moralist 
or a Jesuit would term them lost souls,” he says, “but on 
judging them less severely, they are good boys, full of life and 
activity, spry, in good trim, shrewd, and above all, preferring 
whiskey to God.’”’ In this connection, one learns with interest 
from the charming Arese that ‘‘coquetry”’ and curling papers 
for the hair were not unknown to these children of the moun- 
tains and forests. Of the St. Louis theatre Arese says that it 
ranks among the best looking that he has seen in the United 
States, and of St. Louis audiences, that they ‘‘are superior to 
those elsewhere in America,”—a comment that is surprising 
for 1837. St. Louis people also favorably impressed him. 
They are, he records, “hospitable and have the amiability 
and politeness which one would look for in vain among their 
neighbors, the Kentuckians.’’ St. Louis hotels, however, in 
the no uncertain opinion of Arese, are “filthy,” “disgusting,” 
the town’s one ‘‘execrable feature,” and fit only for hardening 
the traveler to those conditions which he must meet beyond 
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the frontier of white civilization! Equally interesting are 
Arese’s comments on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and 
upon steamboat captains and steamboat explosions; of the 
last he says that he witnessed between Louisville and St. 
Louis, the wrecks of ‘‘at least twenty-five.” 

A preface, a postscript, and a biographical sketch of 
Arese by Mr. Evans, together with a map, an index, and a 
generally attractive format complete the makeup of this 
excellent translation of a decidedly readable, entertaining and 
informative little book. 


a 


Brief Authentic History of St. Francois County. Compiled 
by J. Tom Miles. Introduction by J. Clyde Akers. [Farm- 
ington, Missouri, 1936?] This praiseworthy effort should be 
warmly commended for removing St. Francois county from 
the list of Missouri counties lacking separately published 
county histories. The pamphlet is a reprint, with slight 
alterations, of a series of ten articles on St. Francois county 
history which appeared in the Farmington News from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 15, 1935. The articles, which in their 
newspaper form, showed a commendable policy on the part 
of a newspaper to feature carefully written local history, 
attracted considerable attention among local historians. They 
were reprinted with the avowed purpose of meeting the need 
of schools and libraries, as well as of the general public, for an 
authentic history of St. Francois county. The publication 
of the reprint was made possible through the co-operation of 
the St. Francois County Teachers Association, prominent 
citizens and educators of the county, the Farmington News, 
and the author. The well defined policy and careful planning 
which underlay the project are further indicated by the plans 
of St. Francois county’s Superintendent of Public Schools, 
J. Clyde Akers, to incorporate the county’s history as part 


1Editor’s Note: In the year Arese visited St. Louis, ground was broken 
for the famous Planters’ House. The lessees, Stickney and McKnight, opened 
the hotel on April 1, 1841, and announced it as the “largest hotel west of the 
mountains and fitted up on a scale of corresponding character’’—a characteriza- 


tion which it seems to have merited, at least, by contrast with the hotels which 
Arese describes. 
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of the required educational and civic equipment of teachers 
and pupils of the eighth grade by including in examination 
tests questions on St. Francois county history. 

The Brief Authentic History of St. Francois County is 
divided by the author into ten chapters as follows: ‘Early 
History,” ‘Organization,’ ‘Court Houses,” ‘““The County 
Jails,” ‘“‘The County Poor Farm and Infirmary,” “Roads and 
Highways,” “Railroads,” ‘Roster of County Officials,” 
‘*The Rise and Early Growth of Towns,”’ and “Education.” 
Among these, of especial interest is the chapter on St. Francois 
county roads and highways, which includes an account of the 
Ste. Genevieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob Plank Road 
Company and the construction of Missouri’s first plank road 
which traversed the southern part of St. Francois county 
from east to southwest. 

In the general plan of organization, Mr. Miles has fol- 
lowed, as his chapters indicate, the unit plan. Had chapter 
IX been placed nearer the front of the book and had the 
contents been more fully developed—accounts of some of the 
towns are as short as four lines—greater unity of organiza- 
tion might have been obtained in the whole. In like manner, 
the chapters devoted to the county poor farm, courthouses, 
jails, roster of county officials, and railroads, while indicating 
the importance of official records for the study of these sub- 
jects, at the same time make apparent the omissions and lack 
of balance of the history in its broader historical, economic, 
cultural, and social subjects. These shortcomings, however, 
are no doubt largely due to the brevity of the work, since this 
64-page history makes no claim to being the final word on 
the history of one of Missouri’s most interesting counties. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Miles’ pioneering work will stimu- 
late the further recording of St. Francois county history. 





Rebirth of a Dual Legend. Book of Heaven and Whitman. 
Legends Still Alive. By Rev. Damian Cummins with an intro- 
duction by W. Patrick Donnelly, S. J. (Conception, Missouri, 
1935, 12 pp.). This pamphlet, which is divided into two 
parts, “The Book of Heaven Legend” and “The Whitman 
Legend,” is an able restatement of the historical evidence 
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refuting two popular legends, which, despite their virtual 
annihilation many years ago, still persist in metropolitan 
newspapers, on the public platform and elsewhere. Part I, 
“The Book of Heaven Legend,” restates the evidence given 
by the well-known Catholic scholar, the Reverend Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, S. J., in his article, ‘““The Flat-head and Nez 
Perce Delegation to St. Louis 1831-1839,” which appeared in 
the St. Louis Catholic Historical Review for October, 1920, 
and which masterfully supports the thesis that the object 
of the famous Indian mission of 1831-32 to St. Louis was not 
to obtain the Protestant Bible, a purpose which is shown to 
have been fabricated by the Rev. H. H. Spalding, but to 
obtain a Catholic priest or ‘‘Black Robe.’’ Part II, “The 
Whitman Legend,” which is related to the first legend through 
its bearing upon the first Protestant Missions to Oregon, 
summarizes the ably-marshalled evidence in Professor Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne’s article, ‘““The Legend of Marcus 
Whitman,” which first appeared in the January, 1901, issue 
of the American Historical Review, and which demolishes the 
persistent popular fiction, also shown to have been a fabrica- 
tion by Spalding, that Whitman, as the political deus ex 
machina of American foreign policy in relation to the north- 
west, saved Oregon to the United States. Whitman’s mission 
of 1842 is clearly shqwn to have been for religious purposes 
only, and not for political purposes. 

The occasion for the publication of this interesting pam- 
phlet, which first appeared in Catholic newspapers, was the 
publication of an article on the “Jason Lee Special” of 1934 
by a prominent Middle West newspaper in which the Book of 
Heaven and Whitman legends were again prominently re- 
vived and once more put into popular circulation. This able 
summary of Father Cummins puts into readily available and 
accessible form the weighty historical evidence refuting these 
two popular and persistent legends and should do much toward 
clarifying historical truth upon them. 

A History of the Pioneer Families of Missouri With 
Numerous Sketches, Anecdotes, Adventures, Etc., Relating to 
Early Days in Missouri. Also the Lives of Daniel Boone and 
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the Celebrated Indian Chief Black Hawk With Numerous Biog- 
raphies and Histories of Primitive Institutions. By Wm. S. 
Bryan and Robert Rose (St. Louis, 1876). Reprinted by 
Lucas Brothers (Columbia, Missouri, 1935). Price, $10.00. 
Missouri historians and genealogists will welcome the reprint 
of this genealogical classic by Bryan and Rose. The volume 
is an enlarged planographed reproduction of the original. 
A thirteen-page introduction by W. W. Elwang, as delightful 
as the history itself, records the story, obtained through 
painstaking research, of the publication of the history by the 
authors. Dr. Elwang gives, as well, interesting facts and 
pertinent comments relative to the authors, contents and 
illustrations of the book. Two indexes, also by Dr. Elwang, 
serve as guides to the historical and genealogical contents of 
the volume and constitute additional features which are 
lacking in the original. 


In Memoriam. Walter Williams: 1864-1935. Edited 
by Roscoe B. Ellard. (The University of Missouri Bulletin. 
Journalism Series, No. 75, 1936.) Foreword by Frederick A. 
Middlebush, President of the University of Missouri. This 
unique ‘journalists’ encomia to a journalist,’ edited by a 
member of the faculty of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism, expresses with beauty and simplicity the 
spontaneous world-wide tribute of the press which was paid 
by the profession of journalism to its recognized leader, Walter 
Williams, upon the occasion of his death on July 29, 1935. 
No attempt has been made, it is stated, to reproduce only the 
the best expressions by the press of Dr. Williams’ life, nor all 
of them; rather the aim has been to represent, in the selections, 
various areas and points of view. The seven sections into 
which the brochure is divided, each of which is accompanied 
by a brief explanatory statement by the editor, cover the 
announcement of Dr. Williams’ death, the account of his 
funeral services at Columbia, tributes from the press of the 
world—with ‘emphasis upon those from the United States, 
China, and Missouri—testimonials from group organizations 
served by Dr. Williams, and estimates of prominent journal- 
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ists. Fittingly, two poems by recent graduates of the School 
of Journalism of the University of Missouri preface the work. 





A Boy’s Civil War Story. By Charles Nagel. (St. Louis, 
1934, 420 pp.) Published by the author for private circula- 
tion. This interesting and sincere volume of memoirs by one 
of Missouri’s eminent lawyers and publicists is more than a 
Civil war episode. It is essentially and vitally an autobiog- 
raphy in which the author, in recalling the recollections and 
experiences of his childhood and youth, relates the simple 
and moving story of his Americanization, of life in a German 
pioneer colony in Texas in the forties and fifties, and the trials 
and hardships endured by himself and his father as refugees 
from the South to Mexico and then to St. Louis during the 
Civil war. An appendix of some eighty pages brings the auto- 
biography up to date. While the book formally ends with the 
termination of the flight from Mexico and the author’s arrival 
in St. Louis in February, 1864, the final chapter and the 
appendix relate primarily to Missouri—to the author’s school 
life at a private German school, at the old Central High School, 
and at the St. Louis Law School (an education which was 
completed abroad at the University of Berlin), to his entrance 
upon his professional and public career in St. Louis, and to 
numerous public questions such as Civil war and post-war 
politics in St. Louis, the cholera epidemic of 1866, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Sanitary Fair, the St. Louis German element 
and the Liberal Republican movement. 





Map of the Pony Express Trail. Drawn by K. W. Fink. 
Copyrighted by W. H. Honnell (Kansas City, Kansas, 1935). 
Price, $2.00. Historians will welcome this interesting and 
admirable piece of research which has as its subject a favorite 
topic in Missouri history. The map, a blue print of 4814 by 
23% inches, covers the region of the United States between 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, California, and is 
both distinct and informative in its historical and geograph- 
ical details. All the stations of the Pony Express, as well as 
historic place-names, towns, forts, rivers, and state lines on 
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the more than 2,000-mile trail of the Pony Express are clearly 
indicated. In addition, and equally as interesting as any 
feature of the map, aside from the trail itself, is the inclusion 
of the no less historic trails to Santa Fe and to Oregon. 

So successfully has Mr. Honnell achieved his purpose 
that the map is virtually a story in itself. In the upper right- 
hand corner appears a list of the names of ninety-nine pony 
express riders and the date of the inauguration of the Express. 
On the map are indicated the names of famous rides and 
riders, sketches of riders in action, express franks, a pony 
rider’s saddle and mochila, an express letter bearing the news 
of the election of Lincoln, and other historical illustrations. 
All add to the graphic story told by the map without obscuring 
any of its features. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
list of ‘first riders’’ Mr. Honnell fails to include the name of 
Richardson, a name that the evidence would indicate should 
head the list of the ‘‘first riders’’ from St. Joseph; nor does he 
indicate that the claims of Roff as the “first rider” from 
Sacramento are not conclusive. Lovers of pictorial maps 
will regret that in the excellent blue print has been denied 
what might have been, in another medium, the additional 
feature of an interesting and instructive wall decoration. 





Some Hitherto Unpublished Marqueitiana. By Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, S. J. (Reprinted from Mid-America, January, 
1936, pp. 3-14). These twelve documents and letters, care- 
fully annotated by the author, were resurrected from the 
Jesuit General Archives and the Archives of the Gesu in 
Rome, the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and the Archives 
of the Maison, St. Louis, Jersey, England, and relate to the 
Jesuit missionary-explorer, Father Jacques Marquette. 
The first six letters, written by Marquette or his superior, 
concern the question of the entrance of Marquette, then a 
young Jesuit scholastic, into the missionary field. In them is 
revealed the zeal and impatience of a young student not yet 
in orders, to commence the realization of the dream of his 
life’s work. ‘To gain . . . souls for Christ,”’ he pleads, “the 
speculative sciences help but little.” Numbers VII, VIII, 
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and X tell of his placement in Canada with Father Allouez, 
then in charge of the Ottawa mission and in them is refuted 
the popular impression that Marquette was not a man of 
physical robustness. No. IX is an autographed copy of 
Marquette’s final vows as a Jesuit, which is supplemented by 
a facsimile of the original document. Numbers X, XI, and 
XII relate briefly to his work as a missionary and explorer 
and to his death; and they eloquently testify to Marquette’s 
high reputation for missionary ardor and personal virtue. 
These last, states an annotation to document XII, and “not 
Marquette’s geographical discoveries,’ were the qualities 
which chiefly impressed his contemporaries. With the 
exception of two documents whose latin text has been pre- 
viously published, all of the documents are printed both in 
translation and in the original. 


Mark Twain Wit and Wisdom. Edited by Cyril Clemens 
and with a preface by Stephen Leacock (New York, “1935, 
167 pp.). This recent contribution of Twainiana by a kins- 
man of the humorist, who is also president of the International 
Mark Twain Society, is a collection of 154 anecdotes and 
short stories told of or by Mark Twain and now brought 
together for the first time. 


The Romance of St. Louis’ First Christmas Bell. By 
Reverend Paul C. Schulte [St. Louis, 1935]. This attractive 
little 12-page booklet, intended as a Christmas greeting and 
bearing an appropriate Christmas illustration on its cover, 
relates the beautiful story, simply told, of St. Louis’ first 
church bell and commemorates its restoration, in 1935, to the 
Old St. Louis Cathedral. 


“Mark Twain’s Despair: An Explanation in Terms of 
His Humanity,” by Richard D. Altick, appears in the October, 
1935, issue of The South Atlantic Quarterly, published by the 
Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina. 
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The November-December, 1935, issue of The Southern 
Magazine, published at Wytheville, Virginia, was a ‘‘Missouri 
Number,” and contained several descriptive and historical 
articles about this State. 


PERSONALS 


JosHuA WILLIS ALEXANDER: Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jan. 22, 1852; died in Gallatin, Mo., Feb. 27, 1936. He moved 
to Missouri with his mother in 1863, and in 1872 was graduated 
from Christian University at Canton. He moved to Gallatin 
in June, 1873, and was admitted to the bar there in 1875. 
During 1877-1881 he was public administrator of Daviess 
county, and from 1883 to 1887 was representative from that 
county in the General Assembly, being speaker of the house 
in 1887. He was mayor of Gallatin in 1891-92, and was a 
member of the board of managers of State Hospital No. 2, 
during 1893-96. He served as judge of the 7th judicial cir- 
cuit from 1901 to 1907, and from Mar. 4, 1907, to Dec. 15, 
1919, was a member of Congress. On the latter date he re- 
signed to become secretary of commerce in the cabinet of 
President Wilson, a post he held until Mar. 4, 1921. He then 
returned to Gallatin and resumed the practice of law. He 
served as delegate-at-large to the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1922-23. 


GEORGE B. CowLeEy: Born near Rio, Wis., May 16, 
1861; died at Cowgill, Mo., Feb. 11, 1936. He moved to 
Missouri in 1869 and was educated in the public schools and 
at Missouri Medical College, St. Louis. He practiced medi- 
cine, and had served as coroner of Caldwell county. In 1896 
he was elected to the 39th General Assembly as representative 
from Caldwell county. He edited the Cowgill Chief for forty 
years. 


JaMeEs R. DEAN: Born at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15, 1862; 
died at Broken Bow, Neb., Jan. 5, 1936. He was educated 
in the University of Michigan. He served as judge of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court for more than twenty years, and 
voluntarily retired in 1934. 
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WILLIAM DANIEL DELZELL: Born in Greene (now Web- 
ster) county, Mo., July 4, 1844; died in Springfield, Mo., 
Feb. 9, 1936. He was graduated from St. Louis Medical 
College in 1877, and began the practice of medicine in Webster 
county. He was elected in 1898 and re-elected in 1900 as 
representative from Webster county in the General Assembly. 
After retiring from practice he devoted his time to his hobby 
of raising livestock. 


GeEorGE B. E.uts: Born at Linton, Ind., Aug. 29, 1856; 
died at Appleton City, Mo., Dec. 28, 1935. He was educated 
in Ascension Normal, Sullivan, Ind., and moved to Bates 
county Mo., in 1880. He was elected to the 39th and 40th 
General Assemblies as representative from Bates county, in 
1897 and 1899. He was secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture from 1902 to 1910. He was mayor of Appleton 
City for two terms. 


Wi.uiaM P. Evans: Born at Washington, Ind., Aug. 19, 
1861; died at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8, 1936. He began teaching 
school in Cass county in 1878, and in 1884 was graduated from 
Washington University. In 1888 he began teaching in St. 
Louis schools and was principal of Carondelet, Lafayette, 
Chouteau and Hodgen schools. He served as State Superin- 
tendent of Schools from 1910 to 1914, then returned to St. 
Louis as principal of Blow School, a position he held for 
twenty years. In 1934 he was transferred to Rock Spring 
School. He was president of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association one term. 


JuLEs EpGar GUINOTTE: Born at Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 20, 1855; died at Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 20, 1935. He 
was educated in private schools and in St. Louis University, 
being graduated from the latter in 1871. Five years later he 
was admitted to the bar and began practice in the offices of 
C. O. Tichenor and Major William Warner. In 1886 he was 
elected probate judge of Jackson county, a position which he 
held continuously until January 1, 1935. Upon his dedica- 
tion of the probate courtroom in the new Jackson county 
courthouse in 1935 a memorial service was held in his honor. 
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WILLIAM MontTGOMERY HANLEy: Born at Bloomington, 
Ill., Apr. 27, 1854; died at Canton, Mo., Jan. 23, 1936. For 
many years he engaged in the mercantile business at Shel- 
bina, and then he owned and published the Shelbina Torch- 
light for five years. He sold his interest in 1923 and moved 
to Canton. Burial was in Shelbina. 


JoHN BARNES HEREFORD: Born at Mount Hope, Mo., in 
1865; died at Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29, 1935. He was 
educated in Park College and Westminster College, and in 
1885 entered the dry goods business in Odessa, an enterprise 
which he continued for fifty years. He was a member of the 
board of the State Hospital at Fulton, and later of the State 
Eleemosynary Board, from 1902 to 1921. He was senator 


from the 17th district in the 53rd and 54th General Assemblies 
in 1925 and 1927. 


EDWARD WiLcox Hinton: Born near Rocheport, Mo.; 
died at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2, 1936, at the age of 67. He was 
graduated from the University of Missouri in 1890, and from 
Columbia University in 1891, then began the practice of law 
in Columbia, Mo. In 1904 he joined the faculty of the 
School of Law of the University of Missouri, and in 1912 
became dean of the school. In 1913 he became professor in 
the law school of the University of Chicago, where he served 
until his death. During 1917-18, 1928-29, and 1931 he acted 
as dean of the school. He was the author of several legal 
books. 

BuRNETT HuGHEs: Born near Richmond, Mo., Jan. 28, 
1850; died at Richmond, Mo., Nov. 16, 1935. He attended 
the University of Missouri during 1869-70, then taught school 
a short time. In the seventies he began work in the Hughes 
& Wasson bank. Subsequently he worked one year in a bank 
at Salisbury, then returned to his former position. When the 
bank was incorporated in 1883 as the Banking House of J. S. 
Hughes & Co., he became cashier, and in 1922 became presi- 
dent. He retired from this position in January, 1935, and 
became president of the board of directors. 


WiuraM B. ItTNER: Born at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4, 
1864; died at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26, 1936. He was edu- 
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cated in Manual Training School of Washington University, 
and Cornell University, being graduated from the latter in 
1887. He engaged in general architectural work in St. Louis 
for ten years. During 1897-1910, he was building commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Board of Education. In the latter 
year he was elected architect of the Board of Education. He 
brought about the modernization of school buildings through 
the introduction of new ideas in ventilation and lighting, and 
in all planned more than 500 educational structures in more 
than 100 communities. He was head of the Plaza Commis- 
sion, Inc., and of several professional societies. He was 


awarded an honorary LL. D. by the University of Missouri 
in 1930. 


JoserpH H. LAcKLAND: Born at St. Charles, Mo., Dec. 1, 
1859; died at St. Charles, Mo., Dec. 23, 1935. In 1886 he 
became editor of the St. Charles Cosmos and remained with 
that paper until December, 1901, when it was merged with 
the Monitor. For a brief time he worked on the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, then for five years edited papers in Aurora 
and Brookfield. In recent years he engaged in the manage- 
ment of realty holdings in St. Charles and St. Charles county. 
During 1923-26 he was mayor of St. Charles. 


MICHAEL F. LAWLOR: Born in Quebec, Canada, Nov. 30, 
1841; died at St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 9, 1936. In May, 1858, 
he came to Missouri and began work as an apprentice printer 
on the Liberty Tribune, a position he held ten years, serving 
as editor during part of the Civil war. After the war he con- 
ducted a store in Columbia for two years, then engaged in 
the printing business in Jefferson City one year. In 1872 
he moved to St. Joseph where he subsequently became super- 
intendent of the St. Joseph Steam Printing Company. He 
bought the St. Joseph Catholic Tribune in 1891, which he 
published and edited for forty-two years thereafter. 


Joun M. Lonpon: Born in Schuyler county, Mo., in 
1843; died near Kaseyville, Mo., Dec. 3, 1935. He helped 
organize the Twenty-second Missouri Infantry at Palmyra 
during the Civil war. In 1865 he established the Macon 
Journal, and later became an active supporter of the Green- 
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back party. He was a member of the Macon county bar. 


He was one of the pioneers in building the Chariton Valley 
Canal. 


CLARK McApams: Born in Jersey county, IIl., in 1874; 
died at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1935. He was educated in 
Shurtleff College, then began newspaper work in Alton, IIl., 
where he later edited the Alton Republican. In the late nine- 
ties he joined the staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
conducted the column ‘Just a Minute,” for over twenty 
years, and wrote much verse. He was in charge of the edi- 
torial page from 1929 until shortly before his death. For two 
years he was an instructor in journalism at Washington 
University. He was an authority on bird life, and was also 
one of the founders of the Artists’ Guild, and its president 


since 1913. He was president of the Little Theatre organiza- 
tion. 


EmMETT P. NortH: Born at Labadie, Mo., Aug. 13, 
1877; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27, 1935. He was educated 
in Central College, Fayette, and Beaumont Medical College, 
St. Louis. During 1900-01 he was assistant physician in City 
Hospital, St. Louis, then for two years was house surgeon at 
the Missouri Pacific Hospital. In 1904 he became physician 
in charge of the United Railways Benefit Association. In 
1918 he was appointed to the State Board of Health by Gov. 
Gardner, was reappointed by Gov. Hyde, and served until 
his resignation in 1925. He was again appointed by Gov. 
Park, and served until January, 1935. On both occasions he 
was president of the board. In 1925 he served as president 
of the Missouri State Medical Society. 


HENRY WILLIAM RuGE: Born in Odense, Denmark, 
May 15, 1834; died in Augusta, Mo., Jan. 28, 1936. He came 
to St. Louis with his parents when he was four years old. In 
1850 they moved to Illinois, and in 1861 Mr. Ruge returned 
to Missouri. He joined a company of Missouri infantry and 
served as sergeant during the Civil war. For twenty-five 
years he lived in Holstein, Warren county, and was county 
assessor sixteen years. After moving to Augusta he served as 
mail carrier, then as justice of the peace. 
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CHARLES W. RUTLEDGE: Born at Hillsboro, Ill., Mar. 
16, 1871; died at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22, 1935. He studied 
law in Washington University and entered private practice. 
After moving to St. Louis he was chosen a member of the Board 
of Freeholders which wrote the city charter. In 1924 he was 
made chairman of the Memorial Plaza Committee. He was 
appointed to the circuit bench in 1921 to fill an unexpired 
term, and in 1926 was elected for a six-year term. Thereafter 
he resumed private practice. 


JoHN RUTLEDGE Scott: Born at McConnelsville, Ohio, 
March 4, 1843; died at Columbia, Mo., Jan. 3, 1936. He was 
educated in the University of Ohio, where he received degrees 
in 1864 and 1867. For a time he conducted a commercial 
night school in Bay City, Mich. He studied under the famous 
teacher of speech, Prof. James E. Mordoch, and then organized 
a dramatic company. In 1887 he accepted the chair of elocu- 
tion at Washington University, and remained there eight 
years. Then followed a three-year professorship in elocution 
at Johns Hopkins University. He next came to the University 
of Missouri as professor of elocution where he remained until 


1920, when he retired. In 1915 he wrote The Technic of the 
Human Voice. 


FLoyp SHoup: Born in Hancock County, IIl., Dec. 13, 
1887; died at Lewistown, Mo., Dec. 2, 1935. He moved to 
Lewistown in February, 1903, and in 1912 became an auto- 
mobile dealer, a business which he continued until his death. 
He served in the 58th General Assembly during 1935 as 
representative from Lewis county. 


WILson LEE SHOuUSE: Born near Bethel, Mo., May 29, 
1864; died at Shelbina, Mo., Jan. 4, 1936. He was educated 
in Christian University at Canton, and then entered the 
ministry. With Rev. T. J. Welch he opened a private school 
at Leonard, Mo., and conducted an academy at Shelbyville. 
During 1893-96 he was superintendent of schools at Shelby- 
ville, and in 1897 became secretary of the Shelby County 
Farmer’s Mutual Insurance Association, a position he held 
until hisdeath. He was secretary of the Shelbina Building and 
Loan Association fourteen years. For three terms, beginning 
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in 1915, he was representative from Shelby county in the 
General Assembly, and during 1925-36 was a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Kirksville. 


WILLIAM DULANEY STEELE: Born at Windsor, Mo., Apr. 
24, 1855; died near Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 29, 1935. He studied 
law in the office of B. G. Boone at Clinton, and in Washington 
University. He was admitted to the bar, and in 1878 opened 
an office in Sedalia. In 1884 he was elected a representative 
from Pettis county in the General Assembly. He was prose- 
cuting attorney of Pettis county four years. At the time of 
his death he was abstract attorney for the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. 


Joun L. SULLIVAN: Born at Sedalia, Mo., Oct. 14, 1877; 
died at Sedalia, Mo., Jan.'11, 1936. He was educated in a 
parochial school and in the public schools of Sedalia. Follow- 
ing his graduation from high school he was deputy collector 
for four years. He served as county collector from 1906 to 
1914, and in 1916 was elected secretary of state of Missouri. 
Upon returning to Sedalia he became secretary of the Sedalia 
Savings and Loan Association, and in later years engaged in the 
cleaning business. 


Francis H. TRIMBLE: Born in Clay county, Mo., Dec. 
21, 1867; died in Liberty, Mo., Feb. 11, 1936. He was edu- 
cated in Plattsburg College, and William Jewell College, and 
in 1889 entered the law office of the late Horatio F. Simrall. 
In 1890 he was admitted to the bar, becoming a partner of Mr. 
Simrall. In 1892 he became city attorney of Liberty, and 
from 1899 to 1902 was prosecuting attorney of Clay county. 
He was a representative from Clay county in the 43rd General 
Assembly. On Feb. 1, 1907, Gov. Folk appointed him judge 
of the 7th judicial circuit, a post to which he was elected in 
1908 and reelected in 1910. He resigned in 1912 to success- 
fully seek election as judge of the Kansas City Court of 
Appeals. In 1924 he was reelected for a twelve-year term. 

Harry Ray WALMSLEY: Born in Terre Haute, Ind., 
Aug. 31, 1868; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7, 1936. He 
moved to Kansas City with his parents, and resided there 
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sixty-six years. He became a pharmacist. For twelve years 
he was inspector for the Missouri inspection and survey bureau, 
and in 1896 was elected a representative from Jackson county 
in the General Assembly. He served as president of the 
Kansas City Science Club and of the Missouri Audubon 
Society. He was a writer and student of natural history. In 
1932 he published the State of Missouri Book. 


EDWARD JOSEPH WHITE: Born at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
11, 1869; died at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29, 1935. He was 
graduated from the University of Missouri in 1891 and began 
the practice of law in Aurora. During 1896-98 he was prose- 
cuting attorney of Lawrence county. In 1903 he became 
the local representative of the Missouri Pacific railroad. In 
1911 he was transferred to Kansas City, and in 1914 moved to 
St. Louis and became vice-president and general solicitor of 
that railroad. In 1918 became attorney for the United States 
Railroad Administration for eight southwestern lines. He 
was the author of several books. In 1928 he was a delegate 
to the Democratic national convention. He was president of 
Hosmer Hall and of the Children’s Home Society, and during 
1913 was president of the Missouri Bar Association. He was 
the first president of the Law Foundation of the University 
of Missouri in 1927, and had received honorary degrees from 
the universities of Missouri and Arkansas. He was elected 
first vice-president of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
in 1932, a position he held until his death. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S ADVICE TO MISSOURI 
From the Jefferson City Peoples’ Tribune, May 30, 1866. 


Executive Mansion, 


Washington, Feb. 20, 1865. 
To His Excellency, Gov. Fletcher: 


It seems that there is now no organized military force of the enemy 
in Missouri, and yet that destruction of life and property is rampant every- 
where. Is not the cure for this within easy reach of the people themselves? 
It cannot but be that every man not naturally a robber or cut throat, would 
gladly put an end to this state of things. A large majority in every locality, 
must feel alike upon this subject; and if so, they only need to reach an 
understanding, one with another. Each leaving all others alone, solves the 
problem; and surely each would do this, but for his apprehension that 
others will not leave him alone. Cannot this mischievous distrust be 
removed? Let neighborhood meetings be everywhere called and held of 
all entertaining a serious purpose for mutual security in the future, what- 
ever they may heretofore have said or thought or done about the war or 
about anything else. Let all such meet, and waiving all else, pledge each 
to cease harrassing others, and to make common cause against whoever 
persists in making, aiding, or encouraging further disturbance. The 
practical means they will best know how to adopt and apply. At such 
meetings old friendships will cross the memory, and honor and Christian 
charity will come in to help. 

Please consider whether it may not be well to suggest this to the now 
afflicted people of Missouri. 

Yours truly, 


A. LINCOLN. 


ALANSON WORK’S UNDERGROUND RAILROAD ACTIVITIES IN MARION 
COUNTY 


Item from Hartford, Connecticut, dated July 6, printed in the Jefferson 
City Peoples’ Tribune, July 16, 1879. 

Mr. Alanson Work, famous among the early Abolitionists of the 
country, died in this city to-day, aged eighty years. In 1835 he moved from 
Connecticut to Plymouth, IIl., and subsequently went to the Mission 
Institute, near Quincy, where, with James E. Burr and George Thompson, 
two theological students, he engaged in an attempt to liberate slaves in 
Missouri by getting them over the river on to free soil. Through treachery 
this scheme was disclosed while the three men were upon Missouri terri- 
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tory, and they were surrounded by an armed band of slaveholders, and 
conveyed to the jail in Palmyra. Three months later they were tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to twelve years imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
Armed men were outside the court room ready to hang them in case they 
were not convicted. They were subjected to all kinds of indignities while 
being taken to the prison at Jefferson City, and after getting there their 
accommodations were scant and their food poor, and they were forced to 
eat with their fingers. After serving over three and a half years, Work was 
pardoned out by Governor Edwards, ‘‘on the condition that he return to 
Connecticut, his former residence, with his wife and children, and settle 
himself there,” though the condition was not known to Work himself 
until after his release. Burr was kept in prison four and a half years, and 
Thompson nearly five years. The treatment of these men and the killing 
of Lovejoy at Alton, were among the first events which aroused finally 
the anti-slavery feeling of the North. Mr. Work has resided at Hartford 
for nearly thirty years, in a quiet way, very few persons of the present 
generation knowing anything of this chief event of his life. Mr. Work 
had nine children, four of whom, sons only, are living; one of these being 
Henry C. Work, the well-known musical author and composer. 

(Editor’s Note: From this point the article is evidently by the editor 
of the Peoples’ Tribune). 


There are many yet living in Missouri who remember the capture, 
trial, and conviction of Work, Burr, and Thompson, and their commit- 
ment to the penitentiary for stealing negroes from Missouri slaveholders, 
and aiding them to places of safety in the Northern states and Canada. 
In those days that part of Missouri bounded by the Mississippi river was 
kept in a continual state of excitement. The negroes were not only in- 
formed of the disposition and ability of the abolitionists, located along the 
Mississippi on the Illinois side, to help them to make good their escape to 
the free states, but they were urged to accept the proffered aid, and taught 
to believe that they would be justified in taking the lives of any who might 
oppose their flight. Not only were Missourians subjected to the loss of 
their property, but a spirit of insubordination was encouraged amongst the 
slaves, to an extent that often gave to the owners serious apprehensions 
for the safety of their families. Under such circumstances, the arrest and 
conviction of Work, Burr, and Thompson were hailed with joy. The men 
themselves were no common men; they were not stealing negroes, as men 
steal horses for their value, but in obedience to a blind fanaticism that 
subordinated every other sentiment, and blunted their perception of right 
and wrong. They were fulfilling a special mission to which they had been 
called, as they believed, to help men in slavery to secure their freedom; 
doing God's service by breaking His command. They professed to be 
Christian men, two of them were preparing themselves for the ministry, 
and it was believed that to make an example of such men would have a 
good effect, and it did. There was another class engaged in the same 
business, and professedly from the same motives, but in fact, [they] seduced 
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negroes from their homes in Missouri, and secreted them in Illinois until 
a good reward was offered for their recovery, and then the negro was 
handed over to his owner. It is not true that these men were treated in 
any way differently, or more harshly, than any other convicts in the peni- 
tentiary. They were there as well as all others, for having violated the 
law, and had no right to any special consideration not earned by good 
conduct. They had stolen negroes, others had stolen horses, or sheep, or 
money, they met on the common level of thieves in the penitentiary. 
These men entered Missouri to steal negroes, and the fidelity of the honest 
negroes gave the clue that resulted in their capture. 

Governor Edwards was never censured for the exercise of clemency 
towards Work. Having been punished for his crime sufficiently, the slave 
owners themselves did not desire more. As we remember the appeal for 
his pardon was made upon the ground of a complete revolution in his 
sentiments on the subject of slavery, and on the promise that he would 
leave the State, and having seen the error of his way, devote himself to 
showing those who thought as he once did, that they labored under false 
impressions in regard to slave holders, and were totally misinformed as to 
the real condition of the slaves; and whether or not he attempted to exercise 
any influence in the fulfillment of promises made to Governor Edwards, 
he was soon lost to the public, and was never heard of again in this part 
of the country as a zealous abolitionist. 


THE GRAND RIVER IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI IN THE '40s 
From the Springfield Advertiser, June 4, 1844. 


A gentleman travelling through some of the southwest counties of 
Missouri, in writing to us gives the following account of this river: 

“T found Grand river a beautiful stream, larger, I should think, than 
the Illinois river, the Monongehala or Allegany, and easily made navigable 
for boats of considerable size, at a small expense. I am told there are but 
two bars in the river that obstruct the passage of boats, and one of them 
is composed of loose rock, and the other of a shelving rock easily removed. 
The numerous small rivers which feed Grand river, are bold running streams 
at all seasons, and afford a large supply of water. When this river is 
opened, which I have no doubt it soon will be, the southwest will have an 
outlet for their produce to the southern markets winter and summer, and 
that region will become one of the finest parts of Missouri.” 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the southwest to be able to 
say anything relative to Grand river. We are told it is one of the most 
beautiful streams in the State, and with the exception of some one or two 
slight obstructions, is susceptible of steamboat navigation more than half 
of the year; and even when the Arkansas is not. It is a deep, steady stream 
with well defined banks; and even in its present condition is susceptible of 
being navigated by keels and flat boats. 

Should Grand river be made navigable for steamboats, even of light 
draught, and we have but little doubt it will, it will afford a market for 
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the surplus products of the southwest counties, that will at once make it 
the most flourishing and wealthy portion of the State. 


We would be glad [if] some gentleman would give us a communication 
on this subject. 


WESTERN MISSOURI FARMERS URGED TO RAISE WHEAT 
AND TOBACCO IN 1835 


Reprinted from the Liberty Upper Missouri Enquirer, by the Columbia 
Missouri Intelligencer, September 5, 1835. 


hag cat It has heretofore been the case, that there has been but little 
demand for wheat, particularly in the middle and western sections of the 
State, but the reason for it is obvious, there has been but little more raised 
than was necessary for home consumption. But let the farmers once 
determine to raise more of it, and less of corn, and all parts of the state 
will soon be provided either with steam or water mills to manufacture it, 
and then there will be a sure and certain market for it at home. There 
are in the county of Morgan, Illinois, 13 steam flouring mills; in Sangamon 
county, perhaps more, but alas for Missouri, a gentleman of great enter- 
prise erected a large and superb steam mill in Boone county a few years 
ago, and it has been stopped, or been changed into a paper mill, for the 
want of wheat to keep it going. In the large and populous county of 
Howard, there is but one steam mill, and the owner of that has offered it 
for sale. We presume he could not be supplied with wheat. In Chariton, 
Lafayette, Saline and Ray there are none, and in Clay but one, and yet 
some of these counties have been settled almost as long as Morgan county, 
Illinois. 

Farmers of Missouri, do you think that you will raise more produce 
of any kind than you can dispose of? It is a mistake, you ought to be 
encouraged by the high price of flour to commence on a large scale the 
cultivation of wheat. Your climate we say again, is better adapted to its 
growth than corn. We have frosts that injure corn; but wheat is not 
affected by it. The deep snows which cover our ground in winter serve 
to aid the growth of wheat. We have seen as good wheat in the cold and 
bleak mountains of Pennsylvania as we have ever seen elsewhere. 

Let us also urge you to cultivate tobacco; it is a sure crop, and will 
always command a fair price. Every farmer, however small may be his 
force, can raise one or two hogsheads. Should a sufficient quantity (say 
one or two hundred hogsheads) or more be raised in this county, the next 
season, there is no question but there will be a purchaser, and we have no 
doubt some of our merchants would buy, or engage to ship it to New 
Orleans and return the proceeds. Every man in the country can raise 
enough to pay for his sugar, coffee, and salt, and be none the worse by the 
labor he bestows on it. Think of these things in time for the next crop. 


(Editor’s Note: Flour was quoted at $6 per barrel at New Orleans, 
according to the Missouri Intelligencer of August 22, 1835.) 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION IN CASS AND BATES COUNTIES IN THE "40s 
From the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat, November 14, 1935. 


....The county court (of Cass county) on Tuesday, May 13, 1845, 
was in session..... The clerk of the county court made this entry in 
his minute book: 

“ ...That Allen Ingle be permitted to keep a ferry at the ford of 
Grand river where the State Road crosses, leading from Independence 
to Batesville, and that he have a license without paying any tax, and that 
he give bond in the same amount and charge the same rates of ferriage fees 
as heretofore ordered by the court.” 

It was the second time his application had been granted, the first 
time being in 1844. A ferry across Grand river! The old river must have 
been rather wide then—wide enough to merit a ferry boat and probably too 
wide for a bridge of logs. It is not definitely known just where the ferry 
was operated, but if any person knows where the old State Road was 
located, the ford and ferry can be located. Nor is it known what kind of 
ferry Mr. Ingle operated—whether steam, horse-drawn, or whether he 
pushed his boat across the river—probably the latter method of loco- 
motion. 

A perusal of the county court’s record several years beyond 1845 
failed to find the ‘rates of ferriage fees." However, in December, 1844, 
Mr. Ingle established a new road, “having satisfied the court that the 
proposed road is equally convenient for travelers,” whatever that meant. . . 

Where was Batesville?.... Freeman Barrows, Esq., was postmaster 
at Harmony Mission, in Prairie Township, in southern Bates county. 
And “the postoffice, although located at Harmony Mission was called 
Batesville.” Not much about Batesville, but it appears that Harmony 
Mission was once the county seat of Bates county and that in 1848 the 
county seat was moved to Papinsville, ‘‘and in the course of a few years 
the old town of Harmony Mission was numbered with the things of the 
past,” and with it, perforce, went Batesville.... Harmony Mission was 
a station on the Marias des Cygnes river and was the home of the Osage 
Indians. 

Bearing out our contention that rivers in western Missouri were much 
larger ninety years ago than now, is this interesting bit of history: 

“In the spring of 1844 the gallant little steamer, Maid of the Osage, 
ascended the (Marias des Cygnes, sometimes called Little Osage) river 
to Harmony Mission, three miles above Papinsville, in command of 
Captain William Waldo, who performed this wonderful feat to show that 
the Osage and Marias des Cygnes were navigable. His starting point 
was Jefferson City, his destination, Harmony Mission, Missouri. 

“After the Maid of the Osage had made a successful trip to Harmony 
Mission and returned to Jefferson City, other boats ascended the river, 
some of them making two or three trips during the spring. The Wave, 
another side-wheeler, commanded by Captain Waldo, came up to Papins- 
ville in 1847, bringing salt and lumber.” Other vessels made trips to 
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Papinsville up to as late as 1869. Twenty years later, however, Osceola 
was the head of navigation. 

Butler was made the county seat of Bates county in 1856, so Papins- 
ville enjoyed that honor for eight years. 


BURNED MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS TO MOTHER 


Item from South Carolina printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 
15, 1935. 

Details of the destruction of four trunks full of letters from Mark Twain 
to his mother were told today by Dr. G. Walter Barr of Keokuk, Ia., now 
visiting South Carolina. The letters were destroyed in accordance with 
Mark Twain’s expressed wish, by John R. Carpenter, former mayor of 
Keokuk, Dr. Barr related. 

“Sometimes,” said Dr. Barr, “I think as Mark Twain did that one 
may be so damned honorable and conscientious as to do more harm than 
a boss gangster to the inhabitants of this world of ours.” 

Carpenter’s wife was a cousin of the brothers, Samuel and Orion 
Clemens, and the former corresponded with her all his life after leaving 
Keokuk. Samuel spent several years in Keokuk, working as a printer in 
brother Orion’s shop, and it was to a Keokuk newspaper that he con- 
tributed the first articles for which he received pay—$5 each. The humor- 
ist’s mother lived in Keokuk for some years after her son moved East. 
She died there in 1890. 

“When Mrs. Clemens died,” Dr. Barr recalled, “her carefully pre- 
served personal and family treasures went into the possession of her son 
Orion. When Orion died his wife kept them until her own death in 1904.” 

Carpenter was administrator of Orion’s wife’s estate and the letters 
to Mrs. Clemens were delivered to him. One item was a collection of 
letters from Mark Twain to his mother, running through many decades, 
from youth to the time he had attained world-wide fame. 

“But with those three or four trunks of letters was an admonition. 
Mark Twain had enjoined his mother that she must always burn his letters 
to her. She had not done so, but had passed on the request to Orion 
and to the wife of the latter, and Carpenter was familiar with it. He had 
a treasure of incalculable value and an imperative order to destroy it. 

“Carpenter realized fully the value of the material he was about to 
burn in his library grate. When I exclaimed that to destroy all those 
letters was a monstrous crime against biography, history and the record 
of a man who belonged to the whole world, he answered that he agreed 
with me—but what else could he do? 

“Mark Twain had written those letters to his mother in perfect candor 
—and about the whole sum of his candid writing was in them—intending 
and believing that nobody else would ever see them, and had ordered them 
burned. 

“So Carpenter burned every one. It took him several long evenings 
to complete the job thoroughly.” 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER STEAMER “FAR WEST” 


Reprinted by the Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, October 11, 1834, from 
the St. Louis Missouri Republican. 


Extract of a letter to the Editors, from a subscriber, dated: 


New Franklin, Mo., Sept. 26. 
Gentlemen: 

A novel and exceedingly interesting spectacle was witnessed here on 
Thursday last, the 25th instant, in the launch of a steam boat built at this 
place, and owned in part by Mr. Elijah Hook, whose enterprize and perse- 
verance amidst obstacles, deserve commendation and reward. 

On the day of the launch, a number of persons assembled to gratify 
their curiosity by beholding an occurrence which never happened in this 
section before. The instant that blocks were detached from her keel, the 
boat glided safely into the water, amidst the roar of a piece of artillery and 
the shouts of the assemblage present, who had watched the progress of 
the scene with the most intense and fearful anxiety. The owners have given 
her the appropriate, if not perhaps harmonious cognomen of ‘‘Far West.” 
The stream in which the launch was effective, is a large creek called Bon- 
femme, which flows past this town, & empties into the Missouri river. 

The “Far West” is a boat of a beautiful and approved model, firmly 
and substantially timbered, is one hundred and thirty-six feet long on 
deck, twenty feet beam, six feet hold, of two hundred tons burden, and is 
designed principally to navigate the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. She 
was built under the superintendence of those experienced shiprights, 
Messrs. Thomas and McInnis, of St. Louis. 

How surprising, Messrs. Editors, is the march and progress of science 
and enterprise in the west! How short a time ago was it when the Missouri 
river, the turbin waters of which rush impetuously down like a cataract, 
was deemed too perilous ever to be navigated by boats propelled by steam. 
Now the Missouri river is not only successfully navigated, but steam boats 
are built on its banks. 

In the immediate vicinity almost where the “Far West” has been 
built, a few years since, the wandering aborigines, fearless of molestation 
by the white men claimed sovereign sway. Or even at a little later period, 
roamed almost alone, in the deep and gloomy recesses of the forest, that 
intrepid warrior and matchless hunter, Daniel Boone. Now, science has 
spread her empire, and a spirit of improvement is rapidly advancing, which 
will ere long place the State of Missouri high among the confederated 
members of the Union. 


Reprinted from the Boonville Herald by the Columbia Missouri Intel- 
ligencer, April 4, 1835. 

The steam boat “Far West,” which the reader may recollect was 
launched at New Franklin by the Messrs. Hooks & Wetmore last fall, was 
successfully towed out of the Bonne Femme on Thursday, and safely 
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moored upon the broad bosom of the Missouri, a few hundred yards below 
this place. It will be perceived by an advertisement in today’s paper that 
the ‘Far West” will leave our port about the middle of next month under 
the command of our respected townsman Justinian Williams, destined for 
New Orleans. She was built expressly for the Missouri river and is probably 
the most substantial boat ever launched upon the western waters. May 
she “reap the rich fruits of a prosperous gale.” 


Reprinted from the Boonville Herald by the Columbia Missouri Intelli- 
gencer, May 9, 1835. 


The steam boat “Far West” arrived in our port on Tuesday evening 
last, from the mouth of the Bonne Femme, the point at which she was 
launched. She proceeded on her passage to Chariton on yesterday morning, 
where she is to receive freight for New Orleans. We were agreeably dis- 
appointed in her appearance. She is more neatly constructed and more 


elegantly finished than we had supposed—and appeared to run with great 
ease and facility. 


SALE OF LOTS IN MOUNT VERNON IN 1845 
From the Springfield Advertiser, May 24, 1845. 


Sale of town lots in the Town of MOUNT VERNON, seat of justice 
of Lawrence county, Missouri. 

The undersigned, commissioner of the seat of justice of Lawrence 
county, in obedience to an order of the county court of said county, will 
sell the town lots in said town on Monday the 7th day of July, 1845. 

Mount Vernon is located on a high and healthy piece of table land, 
convenient to never failing springs, surrounded by a large body of good 
timber and farming land—within two miles of a saw mill and three of a 
grist mill. Lawrence county is justly considered one of the best counties 
of land in southwestern Missouri. It is thickly inhabited, and capable of 
a much more dense population than most counties of the same size in the 
State. It is within eighty miles of Osceola on the Osage river, and forty 
miles of the mouth of Centre creek, which is considered the head of navi- 
gation for Grand river. 

To merchants, mechanics and professional men, Mount Vernon is 
inviting, as the farmers are not only able but willing to pay those to whom 
they are indebted. Usual terms of sale, which will be made known on the 
day of the sale. 

Wade Hampton Stroud, 


Commissioner. 
May 24, 1845—3t. 
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SKETCH OF FEE FEE BAPTIST CHURCH IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
From the Clayton Watchman-Advocate, March 4, 1932. 


The Fee Fee Baptist Church congregation, at Pattonville, ....called 
after Fee Fee Creek, near which the church is located, was organized in 
1807 by Thomas R. Musick, who, according to Duncan's History of the 
Baptist Church, was the first Baptist minister permanently established west 
of the Mississippi, and had among his county congregation some of the 
first Baptists who came to this territory. 

Fee Fee Church, the first Protestant church organized in this county, 
and second in the territory, was organized one year after the Bethel Church, 
which was established south of Jackson, county seat of Cape Girardeau 
county, with 15 members, and two years after the organization of Tywap- 
pity Church in Tywappity Bottom, south of Cape Girardeau, said by 
Duncan to have been the first religious congregation, other than Roman 
Catholic, that had ever gathered west of the Mississippi river. 

Bethel Church, although the second organized, may be considered 
as the first permanent Protestant church organization in Missouri, accord- 
ing to Duncan, and from it sprang all the churches, directly or indirectly, 
that composed the first association. This included Fee Fee Church, the 
charter membership of which according to records supplied by the late 
Mrs. Kate Martin, whose husband was a descendant of pioneer Baptists, 
included Adam and Mary Martin, Abraham, Sarah and Terrill Musick, 
and John, Jane, Richard and Susan Sullens, mentioned as members of the 
first Baptist families to arrive in the St. Louis district between 1796 and 
1797. Other charter members were Prudence Musick, Susan Link, for 
whose family Link road was named; John and Joicy Howdershell, for 
whose family Howdershell road was named, and a Mr. Hilderbrand. 

From 1807 to 1815, according to Mrs. Martin, whose husband, Lewis 
Martin, was the first clerk, the congregation was served by an itinerate, 
preaching from house to house. In 1815 James Richardson deeded the 
organization three acres of land along Fee Fee Creek for a church and 
cemetery. A log house, 24 x 30 feet was erected on this ground. The 
house had a plank floor, seats without backs and a high pulpit. This 
building soon became too small for the ‘congregation, so in 1828, work was 
commenced on a brick building which was finished in 1829, providing an 
improvement over the old log house, as it had a brick floor and seats with 
backs. 

This served the congregation until 1870, when the present brick struc- 
ture was erected on the five-acre tract on St. Charles road, adjoining the 
Baptist Orphan’s Home. The site was donated by Erastus Post, father 
of Misses Ida and Laura Post, of St. Charles road, who still worship at 
the church. 

In 1876, the second structure, erected for the Fee Fee Baptist Church, 
which is now used as a caretaker’s house in Fee Fee Cemetery, and the 
cemetery were deeded by the trustees of the church to three churches in 
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the vicinity, namely, the Mizpah Presbyterian, Methodist E. S. at Bridge- 
ton and Baptist at Fee Fee. 

The churches elected four trustees each and made application for a 
certificate of incorporation for the Fee Fee Cemetery Association, which 
was granted May 19, 1876. The first grave was dug in 1822. The old 
deed was lost, and not having been recorded, Thomas J. Thompson and 
wife made a new deed in May, 1848, recorded in the St. Louis County 
records. 

Although it is known, according to Rev. F. M. Baker, present pastor, 
that Thomas Musick. ... served as its pastor for the first 30 years, details 
concerning the activities and progress of the congregation prior to 1830, 
are incomplete because of the fact that during that year the parsonage 
was destroyed by fire and with it all the records of the church 


THE “‘AMERICAN KNIGHTS” IN MISSOURI 


Reprinted from the Cincinnati Gazette by the Weston Border Times, 
August 19, 1864. 

Among the persons recently arrested in Missouri on the charge of 
being connected with a treasonable organization, known as the American 
Knights, or the Sons of Liberty, was Green B. Smith, secretary of the Order 
in that state. This individual has made a full confession, under oath, of 
his connection with the secret order, its operations, its object, and the 
designs of the leaders... . 

Several other prominent parties are under arrest upon a charge similar 
to that preferred against Smith. Among these is Charles L. Hunt, of St. 
Louis, who was one of the chiefs of the Order. ... 

The object of this order, it will be noticed, is revolution in the loyal 
states, and the success of the rebellion.... Its membership, as stated by 
Smith, is large in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio.... 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BOONE’S LICK COUNTRY 


Reprinted from the Sedalia Sunday Morning Bazoo by the Boonville 
Weekly Eagle, January 12, 1877. 
Sugar Tree Grove, 
Howard Co., Mo., Jan. 18, 1874. 
Col. Newton G. Elliott: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiries touching the early history of the 
settlements in Howard county, I would make the following statements: 
I am 81 years, 2 months, and 20 days old at this date. I was born in 
Madison county, Kentucky, and moved to Missouri in 1807, and settled 
in Hancock Bottom, in St. Charles county. In 1810 I moved to the Boone’s 
Lick country. During the summer of 1807, Daniel and Nathan Boone, 
sons of Elder Boone, and Messrs. Goforth, Caldridge and Manly, made salt 
at Boone’s Lick, and in the fall of the same year, shipped it down the river 
in canoes made of hollow sycamore logs, with the end daubed up with 
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clay. In the spring of 1808, Lieut. Col. Ben Cooper, my uncle, and his 
family, moved and located about two miles southwest of Boone’s Lick, 
in the Missouri Bottom, near the river. They shortly afterwards received 
an order from Gov. Meriwether Lewis, directing them to remove their 
residence to a point below the mouth of the Gasconade river. He there- 
upon located at Loutre Island, where he remained two years. Though 
Daniel Boone first explored this region and discovered the salt springs, 
yet he did not settle, and took no part in the Indian troubles in Howard 
county. In the fall of 1808, Fort Osage, since called Six Mile, and now, 
Sibley, Jackson county, was settled. About February 20th, 1810, Col. 
Ben Cooper, with his five sons and others, started for the Boone’s Lick 
country, where they arrived in March, and betook possession of the same 
cabin he had built two years before, and which had not been disturbed. 
+ 7. + +. 

The first white man killed by the Indians in the Boone’s Lick country 
was Johnathan Todd, who had his head cut off and stuck on a pole, near 
the present Howard and Boone county line, and near Thrall’s prairie. 
Thos. Smith was killed at the same time. He ran a mile and a half, and 
just when he had crossed a small creek and was ascending a hill, the Indians 
(probably Sacs and Foxes), overtook and killed him. Both of them had 
their heads cut off and their hearts cut out and stuck upon sticks by the 
roadside. 

Capt. Sarshall Cooper, my father, was killed April 14th, 1814, in his 
house at Cooper’s Fort, by an unknown person, who picked out the chink- 
ing and shot him through the opening. He had taken a pirogue from some 
Frenchmen who were attempting to take it up the river loaded with whisky, 
powder and lead for the Indians. We first stopped them and ordered them 
back, keeping watch the next night; and the night following, we caught 
them in a second attempt to pass up the river. and took the pirogue from 
them. I think one of this party killed my father. We kept the pirogue 
and its cargo untouched for two or three years, until peace had been made, 
and no one applied for it. Upon our return from pursuing the Indians who 
captured Heath’s negroes in 1815, we drank up the whiskey, and had a 
great frolic over it. Samuel Boler, commonly called Potter, from his trade, 
was killed near Noah Smith’s, in July, 1813, four miles northwest of the 
present site of Boonville. * * * 

When we came here we drove cattle and hogs with us, which made the 
journey a very slow one. We packed no provisions but some corn, as we 
could get all the game we wanted, killing deer as easily as we can now kill 
sheep in a pasture. We used the corn for bread, grinding it with small 
circular hand mills made of stone. We used a great deal of hominy scalded 
with lye, and were without either coffee or tea. The first cog-wheel horse- 
mill built in the county was at Fort Kincaid, in 1815; the next one at Fort 
Hempstead, the year following. People came twenty miles to see these 
mills. The first cloth made here was made from nettles, and the first cloth 
shirt I wore here was of this material. It was used both for shirts and 
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pants for summer wear. In the winter buckskin hunting shirt and breeches 
were worn. The first store goods were brought here by Robert Morris, 
about 1815. I think the first steamboat ascended the river in 1819, and 
was bound for Council Bluffs. The first flat-boat on the river, I built in 
1818, sawing the plank (hackberry) myself with a whip saw. I built two 
the same season, loaded them with corn in the ear, took them to St. Louis, 
sold my corn at from 50 cents to $1 per bushel, most of it for seed corn, 
sold the boats for a trifle, and walked back. 


Yours most truly, 


(Signed) JoseEpH Cooper. 
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